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A. Merry Christmas! 


HE same old wish the repetition of which does not ° 

deaden the kindly spirit which prompts it ; in fact, 
the wish is intensified by the hazards of the time. 
Never was there more need, locally, nationally, and 
internationally, for the spirit of Christmas to be prom- 
ulgated from every housetop. So we say to all 

The Merriest of Merry Christmasses ! 

May the burden of the times be lifted during the 


festive season and pave the way for peace, prosperity, 
and happiness to hold sway everywhere. 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS MILK... 
The ELIXIR OF LIFE 


Our Service is to put nature’s food into your 


home n th finest condition. 


BUY THEM BY THE BOX 


winter woodland scenes, singl 
Per Box (postpaid) 
yne Christmas ca Ss and Itoida 
nt; remarkable value. Pei FRESH MILK, CREAM and BUTTERMILK 
I ald Properly pasteurized 
Decorated Crepe, Christmas < a if fol 25c 


Christmas Wrapping, per nackage 3 large sh Se ! UNION MILK COMPANY 


Tinsel Ribbon, per bunch 10c 
Seals, Tags and Cards Assortment, 200 pieces 35c LIMITED 
Phone M4686 Calgary, Alberta 


Eagle Fountain ven and Pencil Sets, Beautiful ma- 
terial in a variety of colors, 14 kt. gold nibs and 
clips, in ae gift box. Per set (postpaid) $1.35 


4 Automatic Pencil, just the thing for a class 
gift eacn 15c 


RALPH CONNOR’S NEW BOOK 

“The Girl from Glengarry” FREE TRIP TO EUROPE! 
After the style of this author’s earlier books. 
Price (postpaid) 2-09 How would you like to make a trip to 


Europe absolutely f ? 


Poe s 


If you would, please write us for par- 
ticulars. Do it today :— 


F. E. OSBORNE raat 


“Alberta’s Largest School Supply House’”’ UNIVERSAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
112 8th Avenue W. Calgary 110 Seventh Ave. E. Calgary, Alberta 


WILL PAY YOU TO VISIT 


JONES & CROSS, LTD. SPORTING GOODS of All Kinds 


1 


At 15% Discount to Schools and Teachers 
If you are thinking of purchasing a 


PIANO ORGAN RADIO or PHONOGRAPH UNCLE BEN’S EXCHANGE 


10014 101st Street Phone 24746 
Next to Journal Bldg. Edmonton (Here ince 1903) EDMONTON ALBERTA 


A PRIVATE MONTHLY INCOME FOR LIFE— 


JUST PICTURE IT—At 50, 55, or 60, while still well and vigorous, to come into a 
ae income (over and above other revenues), guaranteed for the rest of your 
lite, : 
You simply make yearly or half-yearly deposits of an nares ed amount for a specified 
period, at the end of which you begin to receive a monthly income for life. 

’ . “7 o* 
THAT'S ONLY PART OF THE STORY—If, meanwhile, through sickness or accident 
you should become totally disabled, you cease paying premiums during such disabil- 
ity. At age 50, 55 or 60, the regular income unimpaired, comes into effect. 


Full particulars of our Pension Investment Bonds, with or without insurance, will be mailed 


upon request. 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 


R. F. SUTTON, Branch Manager 
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THE GERMAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
Kenneth F. Argue, B.A. 


The German educational system has many novel features 
to one who is familiar with educational methods in Alberta 
only. Some of these features seem excellent and could 
readily be applied to our own system: other features, though 
equally admirable, are not at all suited to our environment 
or school situation, and Alberta would be ill-advised to 
attempt to imitate them. 

The most striking characteristic of German education is 
the fine idealism with which it is everywhere permeated. 
This idealism is partly the result of the circumstances in 
which Germany now finds herself, and partly the product 
of her educational history. Germany has always looked 
to her schools to work out for her the national reforms 
which at any time were thought necessary. And Germany 
is doing this to-day as she did after the Napoleonic wars. 

There is an educational tradition in Germany which 
was born in the half century preceding the war of 1870-1, 
which endured from 1870 to 1924, and which is now being 
revived and revised. This is the traditional devotion of the 
German scholars to the finer, more abstract, intellectual 
aspects of life. Many German educators now wish to return 
to this pursuit of ‘“Whatsoever things are True”. But at 
the same time they wish to extend its application to cultural 
and social as well as merely academic fields. And Germany 
is now casting aside much of that spirit of materialism 
which characterized her greatness from 1871 to 1918. She 
is now abandoning her whole-hearted devotion to industrial 
and commercial prosperity and is turning her attention to 
progress in a much broader sense. 

Germany’s educational ideal and her social ideals are 
one and the same. She proposes to reconstruct her national 
life from the very foundations and she is using an educa- 
tional programme as her main, if not sole, instrument. 

Germany seems prepared to risk the outcome of this 
venture on the theory that education, if properly given, 
does transfer to all aspects of life, and after reading of 
the German educational technique one wonders if the Amer- 
ican experimenters have said the last word as to “transfer 
of training’. However this may be, Germany’s ideal is to 
give her youth an education which will make them sensitive 
to the inner things of life—to the social virtues, the cultural 
values, and the brotherhood of man. 

This ideal does seem worthy of imitation, not only be- 
cause of its commendable philosophical qualities but also 
because of its exactness. The Germans know what they ex- 
pect education to do. Their educational aim is a definite 
one, whereas on this continent the end of education has a 
vague manysidedness which may not be conducive to 
efficiency. 

Germany has now become wedded to the democratic 
principle fully as strongly as either England or America. 
Germany believes that equality of educational opportunity 
will break down class distinctions and make for a unified 
nation. In Germany every child is not only entitled to a 
certain amount of schooling but education to the age of 
seventeen is compulsory. And the system of ‘compulsion is 


most efficient for it is estimated that only two in every 
thousand are able to evade its ruling. 

Germany is being careful however, to discover and give 
special training to the intellectual aristocracy which the 
democracy of the elementary schools (Grundschule) reveal, 
for those pupils, and only those, who have talents to fit them 
for secondary education are permitted to enter the schools 
of that rank. The inefficient or incapable scholars are thus 
kept out of the secondary schools rather than forced out 
by repeated failure, loss of interest, or a feeling of in- 
feriority. 

Being barred from the secondary schools does not méan, 
however, that all doors to future education are closed: this 
is far from the case. There are many kinds of vocational, 
continuation, and trade schools which give an education of 
a very fine type. Then too, the field of secondary education 
is divided into four or five sections which give different 
kinds of training to fit the various abilities and interests of 
the pupil and the varying needs of the state. 

The Germans believe that five types of secondary edu- 
cation will meet their needs much more adequately than 
will any one kind of High School training, no matter how 
fine it may be. Perhaps it is because of the extremely 
burdensome nature of the pre-war Gymnasium course of 
study that the Germans have come to realize that a smatter- 
ing of learning in many fields is not true education. In 
German secondary schools a student cannot make a hetero- 
geneous selection of courses and then by a mere addition of 
units get credit for a secondary education. In each of. the 
five types of German Gymnasia the students spend one 
third of their school time on the broad basic subjects which 
are of fundamental interest: one third on the particular 
field of study which they have chosen for special emphasis, 
and the remainder of the time on marginal subjects, such 
as art, manual training, and physical exercise. It is intended 
that the subjects of a general nature as well as the marginal 
ones should all minister to the thoroughness of the education 
in the field where specialization is being attempted. 

But while the scope of a course, as to subject matter, 
is thus somewhat limited, the viewpoint and general out- 
look of the student is broadened in every way possible. The 
application of one topic in a course to all other aspects of 
life to which it applies, is clearly shown. Topics are taught 
in an orderly, schematic fashion so that each part of the 
whole course is connected with every other part. Examples 
for one course are, when possible, taken from other courses. 
Space and time relations are used to link topics together 
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and no opportunity is missed whereby the inner correlation 
of the various fields of knowledge may be shown. 

The methods by which the German educators aim to pro- 
mote the self-activity of the pupils are also worth consider- 
ing. The courses of study are elastic and adaptable, so that 
the active interests of the student may find a place on the 
curriculum. Students are encouraged and required to think 
for themselves and to solve problems without any outside 
aid. All home-work is of the individual-initiative type: the 
pupils are not expected to learn or review lessons which 
have been taken in school. Rather, they are required to do 
preparatory, constructive work which has not at that time 
been taken up by the teacher. 

As to teachers, the German schools seem to be particu- 
larly fortunate. Anyone wishing to train as a teacher for the 
German Secondary School must put in a period of twenty- 
one years in preparation. This long period of training insures 
scholarly teachers. Indeed, in the matter of scholarship, 
the German High School teacher is the equal of the average 
Ph. D., in America. Perhaps the reason that the German 
teachers do so thoroughly train themselves for their work 
lies in the status which they enjoy in German life. The 
teachers’ positions are secure, their salaries are guaranteed 
and they are given pensions after their period of service is 
over. In society the teacher has an honored place, in rank 
next to that of the clergyman. 

There are many other attractive features of the German 
education, such as the attitude towards manual work, the 
method of teaching languages, the extra curricular activ- 
ities, etc. But the striking feature of the system is not the 
technique by which the educational reform is being accom- 
plished, but rather the zeal with which this technique is 
being used. It is Germany’s educational motive rather than 
her educational methods that makes her system seem so 
superior. 

The same social, cultural, even spiritual idealism on 
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which the elementary and secondary school systems are 
based is now bringing pressure to bear on the Universities. 
The old philosophical subjects are giving ground to voca- 
tional ones and those of purely social and practical value. 
There would seem to be a real danger here lest in their 
enthusiasm for change, the University becomes too “social” 
and neglects the purely intellectual interests which have 
for so many years made the German scholar and research 
worker an invaluable asset, not only to Germany, but to 
the world at large. 


RAILWAYS REDUCED RATES FOR CHRISTMAS 


We are pleased to advise that the following reduced 
fares and arrangements have been authorized by the rail- 
ways for teachers and students for the Yuletide vacation, 
1933-34 :-— 

(1) TERRITORY 
Between all stations Port Arthur, Armstrong and 
West in Canada, also from stations in said territory 
to stations in Canada East thereof. 

(2) FARES, GOING DATES AND LIMITS 
To teachers and pupils of Canadian Schools and 
Colleges, on surrender of Canadian Passenger As- 
sociation teachers’ and pupils’ vacation certificate 
at one and one fourth of the one way fare for the 
round trip, minimum charge 50 cents. 
GOING DATES—School vacation tickets to be sold 
not more than 3 days prior to nor 3 days later than 
closing date of school or college as shown on face 
of certificates (Sundays excluded), but in no case 
earlier than December 1, 1933, nor later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1934. 
RETURN LIMITS—Tickets will be limited to return 
not later than opening date of school or college, as 
shown on face of certificate, but in no case later 
than January 3, 1934. 


Yours truly, 
CANADIAN PASSENGER ASSOCIATION, 
Jos. B. Parker, Secretary. 


(N.B.—Vacation Certificates may be obtained from the 
A.T.A. Office, Edmonton.) 
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Che World Outside 


Current Events’ Committee 


Miss M. B. Moore, M.A. 





THE UNITED STATES EXPERIMENT 

When Presiicnt Roosevelt, in reply to the invitation of 
the Economic Conference to participate in currency stabil- 
ization, stated that national programmes of recovery must, 
in the present state of the world, take precedence over in- 
ternational programmes, he was but enunciating the con- 
sidered opinion of his inner circle of economic experts. 

Something of the philosophy underlying the N.R.A. pro- 
gramme may be gathered from the public statements of 
these men. 

Professor Sprague, an economist of international repute, 
who served for three years as chief economic adviser to the 
Bank of Englane, states that he is much impressed with the 
complexity of the depression and with the need for planning 
and organizing against it on a scale greater than the world 
has ever known; that he has faith in the genius of the Amer- 
ican people to make a recovery under the present social 
order, and that even should the N.R.A. succeed as an emer- 
gency measure there must, in the future, be more foresight 
in high places, more checks on forces unrestrained and even 
encouraged, contributed to the present situation; more in- 
telligence in the employment of bank resources, in the in- 
vestment of capital, and less overdevelopment of industry 
in disregard of social and economic consequences. 

Professor A. A. Berle, jr., who helped to formulate the 
N.R.A. programme, claims that while, ultimately, adjust- 
ment could be effected through the operation of the law 
of supply and demand, it operates much too slowly and at 
much too great a sacrifice of human welfare; that the only 
way to perpetuate a highly industrialized society and main- 
tain a high standard of living is by a wide distribution of 
purchasing power among the people generally and to ac- 
complish this the administration has to control credit, bank- 
ing and currency. It has to deal with the tremendously 
concentrated domination of certain groups over industry 
and has to solve the agricultural paradox that “the more 
successful farming is the more bankrupt the farmer’. Ac- 
cordingly, he believes that by mobilizing industry through 
the N.R.A. and requiring it to meet the responsibilities of 
an income distributing group, the national income can be 
much more widely distributed. 

Robert T. Wagner, Senator from New York who has 
been active in drafting the N.R.A. legislation, claims that 
even a return to the 1929 standards would not be satisfac- 
tory, for, even then, three million Americans would be un- 
employed. His opinion is that the worker should share equit- 
ably in the wealth produced by the machine which he tends. 
Ultimate wages should be as high as the factories can pay 
and continue to operate, and, that under the impetus of a 
new spirit of fairness, the barbaric concept which ranks 
human beings as inferior to machinery and bond coupons, 
must go. This is not designated as socialism but the economic 
planning necessary for scientific management. 

Recently the President publicly reviewed the accomplish- 
ments of the N.R.A. noting among the developments to date: 
labor’s campaign for complete unionization; the reduction 
of hours of labor; the establishment of minimum wages; 
elimination of child labor; elimination of certain unethical 
trade practices under the code of fair competition; the be- 
ginnings of industrial and trade organization into self-gov- 
erning units—the framework necessary for real economic 
planning. He quoted statistics to show marked advances in 
commodity prices and in the reduction of unemployment 
by forty per .cent. 


J. D. FERGUSON, M.A., Director 


Miss R. J. Coutts 





Although the President claims that the administration 
is on the way and headed in the right direction; nevertheless, 
there is noticeable in certain quarters the development of a 
querulous attitude as to the possible destination and the 
probable time of reaching it. This is only to be expected, 
seeing that the administration has always admitted its pro- 
gramme to be one of experiment. 

It is too soon to pronounce the N.R.A. a success, and too 
early to predict its failure. It will likely reach the cross- 
roads next year when Congress meets to pass upon it. The 
question seems to be: Will the initial impetus given it by 
the nation-wide loyalty to the President and by a wide-spread 
and very effective publicity campaign, be sufficient to carry 
it along in the face of opposition? Will it be sufficient for 
a scheme which is so directly opposed to the previous policy 
of rugged individualism and one which practically demands 
a new code of social ethics on the part of those who hold 
the key positions in the industrial life of the country—a code 
in which the incentive for production is no longer to be 
wholly that of profit but to a very considerable extent that 
of national service. 

The experiment is being watched with interest. Will 
economic planning in a capitalistic state prove more suc- 
cessful than in a communistic state? It is felt that there is 
little purpose in reconvening the World Economic Confer- 
ence until the experiment has worked itself out. It is of 
special interest to Canada because of the influence it may 
have on the pending reciprocity relations and the effect it 
may have on Canada’s export trade with the United States 
which last year amounted to over half a billion dollars. It is 
of interest to Great Britain since any changes in the cur- 
rency policy might affect her investments. 

It would seem that the attempt at recovery through in- 
telligent planning for disinterested purposes — planning 
which demands co-operation from the best qualified to give 
it—is worthy of receiving a fair trial. 

a * * 
GERMANY 

In the numerous accounts of present day conditions in 
Germany there would seem to be a consensus of opinion 
on the following: (1) That changes being effected by the 
new administration are decidedly revolutionary in character. 
(2) That many of the changes are to be explained by the 
peculiar mental ccndition of the people, sometimes referred 
to as “mass hysteria’ and sometimes as “national hydro- 
phobia”—a condition brought about by too much concen- 
trated introspection upon their troubles until they have 
begun to think and act queerly. Closely associated with this 
EE 
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is the revival of the old idea of the Teuton being a superman 
who has failed to realize his full stature through the pre- 
sence of non-assimilative elements within the nation. To the 
traitorous actions of these foreigners they attribute their 
defeat in the last war. (3) That the new Germany has sev- 
eral aspects in common with the old. There is the same de- 
sire for military display, for inculeating an intense national- 
ism, for an implicit veneration of the State as the embodi- 
ment of force, «Jso the same desire to discredit all liberal 
and democratic tendencies. (4) That the new regime is de- 
cidedly reactionary in character. This is shown by: (a) 
Intolerance to opposition of any kind. (b) Censorship of 
the press until its only function is to act as a purely official 
organ. (c) Ruthless treatment of minority parties. (d) The 
thorough re-organization of the educational system so that 
it may propagate the ideals of the new order. (e) The atti- 
tude toward women. Here they have reverted to the Spartan 
ideal of limiting her activities to a purely domestic sphere. 

The recent dramatic withdrawal of Germany from the 
Disarmament Conference was quite in keeping with previous 
Nazi tactics. While it temporarily left the conference non- 
plussed, Chancellor Hitler lost no time in capitalizing the 
situation by receiving an almost 100 per cent. endorsation 
of his policies at a general election. An adjournment was 
declared in order that the delegates might have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the new situation with their respective 
governments. 

Meanwhile Hitler has stated that Germany stands ready 
to consider favorably any invitation from the other great 
powers to recommence negotiations for disarmament or 
limitation of armaments; provided only, that she is received 
on terms of absolute equality. It now appears that action 
may be taken toward this end, if not directly, through the 
League through its subsidiary, The Four Power Pact. 


THE CONVENTION 
By a Frequenter 

I’ve been attending the teachers’ convention, and listen- 
ing to many addresses. They say there are three kinds of 
speeches—the one you intend to make; the one you ought 
to have made, and the one you did make. I daresay there 
are some which are a combination of them all; a sort of 
three-in-one, as a shoe-polish, or a machine oil. Speaking 
of polishes and oils—some of the speeches had a very high 
polish and others were as oil upon troubled waters. 

One speaker, in a witty address, remarked that the Ship 
of State is still tossing upon troubled seas. “Some of the 
passengers have sought cover, and some are leaning over 
the rail.” He referred to those who do nothing but throw 
stones at the pilots. There are, of course, chronic grumblers 
who impede progress, but there are, too, the habitual hal- 
leluiah chorusers who also slow up the boat. 

Our analogy breaks down when we come to the weather 
end of it. Pilots upon ocean vessels have nothing to do 
with bringing about or controlling the storms through which 
they have to navigate. On Ships of State, however, pilots 
or their masters, have, we suspect, a good deal to do with 
creating storms and perpetuating them as long as it suits 
them. There is a rule of the sea that no captain who loses 
his ship is ever given another command. What a pity this 
rule does not obtain in the realm of Government! On the 
contrary, politicians who have failed in their command 
come back again and again to ask for another chance, and 
worse yet, people are still foolish enough to give it to them. 

The present storm appears to have got beyond the con- 
trol of the weather makers. Many who, hitherto, comfort- 
ably ensconced in first-class cabins, have been able to defy 
the elements and maintain their equalibrium, are now among 
the indisposed. Will the storm be permitted to continue 
until we are all at the rail together, and the ship, unguided, 
founders upon the rocks of stupidity and greed, or is there 
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sufficient intelligence in the human race to pilot this old 
bark into the happy harbor of peace and plenty? I still 
cling to the latter belief, though I confess to a growing 
feeling of uneasiness at the delay and inefficiency of the 
pilots and the apathy of the passengers. 

Another speaker mentioned, sympathetically, and with 
a good deal of appeal, ways in which teachers may help 
their children over these trying times. “Great care should 
be taken to see that every child chooses his proper vocation 
in life.”” As vocations appear to be rather things of the past 
for a great many, we might see that the child chooses the 
correct avocation. Certainly some training should be provided 
for the leisure which, by all signs, is going to be more and 
more plentiful as time goes on. 

Just recently I have found pleasure in a simple, homely 
sort of way, namely, scrubbing the stairway leading to my 
basement. For a considerable time those in charge of it have 
contented themselves with scrubbing merely the treads, and 
neglecting entirely the string-boards, risers, etc. The result 
was a series of clean strips in a dirty unpleasant back- 
ground. Every couple of months, I have given the whole 
structure a thorough cleaning, and the changed appearance 
has been a source of much gratification to me. 

I am not suggesting that anyone should take on the 
scrubbing of cellar steps for an avocation, but I do believe 
it would be worth while to train children to take pleasure 
in keeping things clean. As I washed away at the back edges 
of my steps I was reminded of a story I read once. A boy 
was making a table and was being as careful to plane the 
under sides of the boards as he did the tops. Some one 
watching him said he was foolish to do that as no one 
would know whether the under side was smooth or not. 
“O yes,” said the boy, “I’ll know.” That is the sort of thing 
which means integrity of character. 

Instead of despising manual labor as menial, we might 
train our kiddies to regard it as a source of real pleasure. 
From enjoyment in clean orderly surroundings it is but a 
step to clean thinking and orderly conduct. 

Angelo Patri gave teachers a valuable lead ‘when he said 
that “the greatest need in the school-room, during these 
trying times, is patience’. Many of our children come from 
homes where the father is unemployed. The bodies of these 
children are under-nourished, their nerves are on edge, their 
hearts and spirits are troubled. If we cannot ease the bur- 
den financially, we can at least keep careful watch upon 
our tongues, and refrain from wounding the feelings of the 
poor youngsters whose annoying conduct is often the result 
of an empty stomach. When we are weak and hungry, eyes 
fill and tempers flare all too quickly. Be gentle! 
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Goral News 


CADOGAN 
The teachers of Cadogan met and organized a Local 
A.T.A. Mr. L. Olsen is President; Miss M. Kjos, Vice Presi- 
dent; Sigurd Sorenson is Secretary-Treasurer and Press 
Representative. 








COLEMAN 

The Coleman Local branch of the A.T.A. met for the 
purpose of electing officers on October 12th, Miss B. Dun- 
lop presiding and Miss M. Dunlop acting as secretary. The 
following officers were elected for the year: President, Miss 
Olga Hole; Vice President, Miss Edith Haysom; Past Presi- 
dent, Miss B. L. Dunlop; Secretary-Treasurer, R. A. Spil- 
lers; Press Representative, Miss Megan Jones. It was de- 
cided that the regular day for our meeting would be the 
second Thursday of: each month. Suggestions were then 
taken for following meetings, after which the meeting ad- 
journed. 


CZAR 

The meeting of the Czar A.T.A. Local was held at the 
home of Mr. R. Mitchell in Czar on Saturady, November 
11, with Misses M. Bowen, M. Mossman, H. Beedon, and 
Messrs. Burton, Smith, and Mitchell present as well as two 
visitors. Mr. Burton gave a very interesting talk on the 
benefits of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance from a profes- 
sional and a social point of view. The minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting were read and adopted. Miss H. Beedon was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer, and Mr. Burton and Mr. Mit- 
chell representatives to the large district local executive 
meetings. 

This was followed by an interesting contest which tended 
to sharpen the wits of those present. A helpful dis- 
play of primary seatwork projects was given by Miss Bowen 
and proved of great benefit to the busy teacher. The Ques- 
tion Box brought out some very interesting and important 
points regarding the educational system in general. 

The hilarity and enjoyment throughout the whole meet- 
ing made those present feel that the gatherings were well 
worth while. After the meeting adjourned, a very delect- 
able lunch was served by Mrs. Mitchell. An invitation is 
extended to all teachers who wish to visit at our meetings. 


DAPP—PIBROCH 

The teachers of the Dapp and Pibroch districts met in 
the Pibroch hotel on Saturday, November 11th for the pur- 
pose of organizing a Local Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. Mr. 
Earl Gartley took charge of the meeting and after a brief 
discussion regarding the purpose of locals, election took 
place. The following officers were elected: President, Mr. 
Earl Gartley; Vice President, Miss Irene Wiese; Secretary, 
Mr. F. Tarleton; Press Correspondent, Miss Esther Pritchard. 
A general discussion then followed, many helpful sugges- 
tions for Christmas concerts being exchanged. It was de- 
cided to hold meetings on the second Saturday of each 
month, the next meeting to be held at Dapp on December 
9th. At the conclusion of the meeting a delightful luncheon 
was served through the courtesy of Mr. Tarleton. 


DERWENT 
A re-organization meeting was held in the Derwent 
school on Saturday, September 30th, 1933. Mr. J. Hughes, 
as chairman, gave a short introductory speech and then 
called upon Mr. H. A. Kostash from Willingdon, Representa- 
tive for Northern Alberta on the Provincial Executive of 
the A.T.A. In his speech Mr. Kostash outlined the benefits 
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of such an organization and stressed the need for a 100% 
membership. A short discussion followed. 

Then a constitution for the Derwent Local was formed. 
It was resolved that the former executive—Mr. J. Hughes, 
President; Mr. P. W. Romaniuk, Vice President; and J. W. 
Melnyk, Secretary-Treasurer, carry on until the elections 
at the next meeting. 

After the business of the meeting the teachers attended 
a teachers’ banquet at the Derwent Hotel. The following 
were present: Mr. J. Hughes, H. A. Kostash, J. Worbets, 
F. Hannochko, J. Kostash, W. Kostash, Misses A. Plawiuk, 
G. Plawiuk, E. Mazurek, A. Wasley, Mr. W. A. Sakowski, 
P. W. Romaniuk, and J. W. Melnyk. Entertainment consisted 
of a violin duet by Mr. Sakowski and Mr. Melnyk and a 
violin solo by Mr. Sakowski. 


* * * 


The first regular monthly meeting of the teachers of 
the Derwent Local was held at the Meadow school on Sat- 
urday, November 4th, with Mr. J. Hughes as chairman. In 
the business discussion it was decided that the Local order 
some books from the Extension Library of the University 
of Alberta on educational topics. The programme drawn up 
for the next meeting to be held in Derwent at 2:30 p.m. 
on December 2nd, consists of (1) A speech on “The Sas- 
katchewan Rebellion” by W. B. Cameron (the only white 
survivor of the Frog Lake Massacre); (2) “Methods in 
Art in the Primary Grades’’—a talk by Mr. P. W. Roman- 
iuk, and other interesting items. 

After the business of the meeting Mr. J. Hughes gave 
a talk on the platform of the C.C.F. Mr. Hughes pointed 
out that people must think differently about established 
virtues such as patriotism and fidelity, and create a better 
understanding of the different nations to maintain peace 
and thus conserve civilization. 

After the meeting a delicious lunch was served by Miss 
E. Mazurek and Miss A. Wasley which was followed by 
interesting games and puzzles. 


EDGERTON 


A very enjoyable meeting of the Edgerton district teach- 
ers was held in the Edgerton school on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 4th at 2:30 p.m. Mr. Meade of Kinsella, formerly of 
Edgerton, gave an interesting address on A.T.A. Locals, 
after which a Local was organized under the name “Edger- 
ton Local A.T.A.” The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Miss P. Challenger, Edgerton S.D.; Vice president, 
Miss H. Gulley, Edgerton S.D.; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
R. Gulley, Rosemoyne S.D.; Representative to Central Coun- 
cil, Miss R. Gulley, Rosemoyne S.D. An interesting pro- 
gramme was given by Edgerton school children and papers 
by Miss L. Withnell, “Maps, Their Construction and Use in 
School’, and Miss V. Kluck, ‘‘My Trip to the Chicago Fair”. 
A delightful lunch was then served and the meeting ad- 
journed after singing “The King!” 


EDSON 
At the October meeting of the teachers of Edson school 
it was decided to organize an A.T.A. Local for the current 
year. The officers elected are; President, R. A. Peterson; 
Vice President, H. Dakin; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss M. E. 
Rogers; Press Representative, Miss B. Shove. Meetings will 


be held monthly in conjunction with the regular staff 
meetings. 


HAIRY HILL 
On October 21st, last, the teachers of the locality of 
Hairy Hill met together and a Local A.T.A. was formed. 
The Executive is as follows: President, Mr. Kostash; Vice 
President, Miss M. Maksymiuk; Secretary-Treasurer, D. 
Chrapko; and Press Correspondent, N. Nadruak. Miss L. 
Nievchas is chairman of committees, 
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HARDISTY 


On November 4th the teachers of Hardisty and district 
met to organize a Local of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. 
Mr. C. J. Gillespie, Principal of Hardisty High School, 
called the meeting to order and was elected chairman. Al- 
though the attendance was small as many teachers were 
away a Local was formed with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Mr. H. W. Burpee, Rosyth; Vice President, Mr. S. 
Martin, Hardisty; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. E. A. Smith, 
Hardisty. After some discussion re a representative on the 
District Executive three candidates were nominated, a vote 
to be taken by letter ballot. 


MUNDARE 


The first meeting of the newly formed Mundare A.T.A. 
Local was held in the Mundare Public school on Saturday, 
October 14th. Twenty members were present. 

The meeting opened with an address by the President, 
Mr. P. Shavchook, who spoke on teachers’ problems. The 
remainder of the time was spent in discussing activities for 
the ensuing year. A programme conmmittee consisting of 
the following was elected: Mr. S. Deane, Stanisborrow S.D.; 
Mr. M. Krezanoski, Oleskow S.D.; Mr.C. D. Kelly, Mundare 
S.D.; Mrs. Hawreluk, Mundare S.D. 

The formation of a district local was discussed at some 
length. The members unanimously decided to be present at 
the organization meeting to be held at Bruderheim. The 
next meeting of the Local is to be held at the home of 
Mr. S. Deane at Stanisborrow School. 


MYRNAM 


A first meeting of the A.T.A. was held on October 14th 
at the Myrnam school. Mr. H. A. Kostash, Northern Alberta 
Representative on the Provincial Executive of the A.T.A. 
was present. Mr. Kostash stressed the need of a strong 
teachers’ union. He also outlined the good work done by 
other A.T.A. Locals throughout the province. 

It was moved by the teachers of Myrnam that an A.T.A. 
Local be formed in Myrnam. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mr. W. Oshanek, Myrnam; Vice Presi- 
dent, Miss J. Goshko, Myrnam; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss O. 
Plawiuk, Uhryn, Press Representative, Miss G. Plawiuk, 
Uhryn; programme representative, Mr. Styra, South River. 
Miss O. Plawiuk suggested that at the next meeting a sec- 
retary-treasurer be elected who lives closer to town, as this 
will enable the executive to meet oftener and thereby do 
more work. She resigned and Mr. Lisevich was elected 
by acclamation. 

Regular meetings are to be held on the first Friday 
of each month at different schools. The next meeting is to 
take place at the residence of Misses O. and G. Plawiuk. 

On October 27th a novelty dance was held in the Myr- 
nam National Hall. The dance proved to be a great success. 


McLAUGHLIN 


The October meeting of the Merton Local of the A.T.A. 
was held in McLaughlin on the 21st of October. There were 
nine teachers present. Two very interesting papers were 
presented. The first, dealing with History, was given by 
Mr. M. Moncrieff. Mr. Moncrieff outlined a number of 
teaching methods in History which he felt made the subject 
more interesting, and consequently more profitable, for the 
pupil. The second paper, “Self Expression of the Child”, was 
given by Mr. B. Gunn. 

During the meeting Mr. W. Elliott invited the members 
of the Local to his school, the Paradise Valley Village 
School, for the next meeting. 


RADWAY—WASKATENAU 


The second meeting of the Radway-Waskatenau Local 
was held in the Radway Community hall on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 14th. 

Highlights—to arouse more interest in dramatics the 
teachers decided to sponsor a meeting to be addressed by 
Mrs. N. W. Haynes of the Department of Extension, Univer- 
sity of Alberta, the date to be announced later. 

On November 8rd the teachers of our Local attended 
a meeting and social evening of the Redwater-Spedden 
District Association held in Warspite. The teachers were 
amused by the accuracy of Mr. Hughes’ horoscope reading. 
Following this a dance was enjoyed by all. “ ‘No’ Cream in 
My Coffee” was the song hit of the evening for the Re- 
freshment Committee. 


RUMSEY 


The Local A.T.A. at Rumsey held a re-organization meet- 
ing recently and the following officers are in charge for 
the current year: President, Philip Anderson, Tolman S.D.; 
Vice President, Miss N. W. Sheppard, Rumsey S.D.; Past 
President, F. W. Barber, Rumsey S.D.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Ethel Dodd, Price S.D., R.R. 1, Rumsey. 


TABER 


The Taber A.T.A. Local held its annual meeting Satur- 
day, October 28th .The following executive members were 
elected: President, Mr. H. Teskey; Vice President, Mr. J. 
Thompson; Secretary, Miss Olive Price; Treasurer, Miss 
Lenora Hammer; Press Representative, Mr. W. Van Orman. 
A membership of 25 is expected. 


* * * 


The Taber Local of the A.T.A. held its regular meet- 
ing on Saturady, November 8th. Mr. H. Teskey, the Presi- 
dent, turned over the meeting to Mr. Thompson for the 
opening number. He led in singing such songs as “This Old 
Man,” “Green Grows the Rushes, Oh!’ etc. This innovation 
seemed to be the right thing to get members into the mood 
for discussion. 

The main event of this meeing was a report from each 
teacher present on “The Feature of the Convention that 
Impressed Me Most’. Everyone responded and joined in 
the discussion. In this way all were able to get the import- 
ant ideas from each section of the convention. “The most 
helpful meeting of the Local ever held,’ was the comment 
of each teacher present. 

The topic for discussion next month is “Dramatization 
in the School”. The Taber Local invites all teachers to at- 
tend. Bring your own particular problem and suggestions. 


WILLINGDON 


The teachers of the Willingdon A.T.A. Local met on 
November 3rd at the home of Miss Pearl Shandro. Mr. 
Wm. Tomyn, Vice President took the chair in the absence 
of President Svekla. Secretarial duties were performed by 
Mr. Boutillier. It was moved that a letter of condolence be 
sent to Mr. and Mrs. Svekla in their recent bereavement. 

The discussion of the teachers seemed favourable to: 
1. the holding of an Oratorical Contest during the spring 
term; 2. the holding of a teachers’ picnic on Sports’ day 
the latter part of June; 3. the reduction of the Local fee 
to fifty cents (loud cheers from the gallery). 

Miss Pearl Shandro, Mr. Wm. Tomyn and Mr. A. D. 
Boutillier were the lucky (7?) ticket holders, and so will 
supply the programme at the next meeting. 

We were favoured with the company of several teachers 
from the Smoky Lake Local. Following the business session 
the remainder of the evening and several wee small hours 
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were most enjoyably spent at bridge, dancing and various 
delightful games. For the benefit of the absentees, we’ll 
mention the Chicken salad and ice cream—for they’re 
jolly good fellows, the Shandros. 


* 


A meeting of the Willingdon Local was held at Willing- 
don on Friday, December 2, 1933. There was a good at- 
tendance. 

After the business part of the meeting had been com- 
pleted discussion was held on the “Oratorical Contest”, 
which our Local is sponsoring. This was followed by a dis- 
cussion on the “Bridge Party” which is to be held on Fri- 
day, December 15, 1933, in Willingdon. The teachers from 
the surrounding territory are cordially invited to the “Bridge 
Party.” 

Mr. Wm. Tomyn gave a very interesting talk upon “‘Pen- 
alties and Rewards in the School’. This was followed by a 
valuable talk upon “The Sand Table” by Miss O. Kryskow. 
Mr. A. Boutillier was not present, so his address is to be 
given at our next monthly meeting to be held on Friday, 
January 12, 1934. The following members are also to ad- 
dress the meeting: Mr. H. A. Kostash, Mr. H. Strynadka, 
and Mr. J. Worbets. We are certain that teachers who 
will be present at the next meeting will derive valuable 
information from the addresses that will be given. So 
let’s all be there—with a friend along. 

ST. PAUL 

An organization meeting of a District Association to 
cover the area adjacent to St. Paul was held at St. Paul 
Saturday, November 11th. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mr. J. Tremblay, St. Paul; Vice President, 
Mr. Oliver Arcand, St. Paul; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. E. 
MacDonald, St. Paul. Locals and teachers of the area are 
requested to get in touch with the secretary. 


ANDREW—MYRNAM 


A District Association meeting was held in Wil- 
lingdon, on Saturday, November 18, 1933. There was a 
good attendance of teachers from Willingdon and surround- 
ing district. Mr. H. A. Kostash, Northern Alberta District 
Representative acted as chairman of the meeting. 

Mr. Kostash pointed out the necessity of such an organi- 
zation in this territory. He stressed the point of co-ordinat- 
ing the work of the various Locals in this district. A reso- 
lution that a District Association be organized was passed 
unanimously. Valuable help was given by our three esteemed 
visitors from Edmonton, Mr. H. D. Ainlay, Mr. A. J. H. 
Powell and Mr. G. G. Harman. 

In the evening a session was held in the Willingdon 
High School Mr. Harmon gave us a most inspiring address 
upon, “The Teacher in his Community”. Mr. Harman cer- 
tainly lifted up the teachers out of their depressed spirits, 
by stressing that the teachers are the educationists in the 
community and as such, should direct that activity of our 
life to achieve the ideal that education strives for. 

Mr. Powell’s address upon “Disarmament” was most 
illuminating. It’s many a day since the teachers of Willing- 
don have heard such an interesting address. Mr. Powell 
appealed to the teachers to take that torch of peace and 
pass it on to the children. He commended Maclean’s Maga- 
zine for the fine articles it contains upon Armaments in 
Europe. 

Mr. Ainlay enlivened the meeting with his anecdotes 
with respect to our present difficulties. He gave us a very 
concise report of the work of the Provincial Executive 
with respect to Teachers’ Contracts and Security of Tenure. 
If the time hadn’t been so late, Mr. Ainlay certainly would 
have kept teachers there for another hour with his interest- 
ing address. 
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A vote of thanks was passed to the three visitors for 
their presence. In spite of the bad roads, and the long 
drive, they didn’t disappoint us. 

The name of the new District Local shall be “The An- 
drew-Myrnam District Association’. Mr. F. Hannochko was 
elected President; Mr. N. Svekla, Vice President; and Mr. 
J. Worbets, Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. S. D. Samoil, Press 
Correspondent. 

After the meeting a very successful dance was held in 
the hall. 


BASHAW DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 

On Saturday, November 4th, a mass meeting of all 
teachers between the towns of Duhamel and Alix was held 
in the school at Bashaw with about 30 teachers present. 
Mr. J. W. Barnett, General Secretary of the A.T.A. opened 
the meeting by outlining the work of the Alliance, the need 
for actual branches and told of the work which has already 
been done in many districts of Alberta. After a short dis- 
cussion it was agreed to form a district association. The of- 
ficers elected were: President, Mr. G. E. Smith of Alix; Vice 
President, Miss P. Collins, Mirror; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
A. E. Johnston, Bashaw; Central Council Representatives 
were also appointed from each centre represented. 

After the business meeting an interesting and amusing 
talk was given by Mr. C. G. Elliott of Edmonton and an 
illustrated lecture by Mr. M. J. Hilton, Principal of the 
Technical School at Edmonton. It is hoped that there will be 
a much larger attendance at the next meeting and that all 
teachers from Duhamel, New Norway, Ferintosh, Bashaw, 
Mirror, Alix and surrounding districts will be present. 


RED DEER VALLEY 


On Saturday, November 18th, the teachers of Drum- 
heller, Nacmine, Rosedale, Wayne, East Coulee, Munson, 
Morrin, Carbon, Rosebud, and district were called together 
for the purpose of organizing an Alberta Teachers’ Alliance 
District Association. Because of muddy roads many were 
prevented from attending but approximately fifty teachers 
were present. The organization meeting opened at 2 o’clock 
and the business of organization was dealt with. Mr. F. W. 
Y. Wootton of Drumheller was elected President; Mr. A. 
Schragg of East Coulee, Vice President; Mr. R. E. Yarwood 
of Rosedale, Secretary-Treasurer; and Mr. N. Cameron of 
Wayne, Press Correspondent. Mr. J. W. Barnett of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance gave an enlightening talk on the 
questions of “The Minimum Wage” and “The New Con- 
tracts”. The inside story re these questions was carefully 
brought out and the need for organization became very 
apparent. 

Following the motion of adjournment the teachers were 
entertained by an excellent programme. Miss Harrison and 
Mrs. Hamilton favored the gathering with vocal solos fol- 
lowed by a violin solo given by Miss Metherall. Mr. C. L. 
Gibbs, M.L.A., of Edmonton gave an excellent address in 
which he skillfully set forth the importance of the teachers’ 
influence in times of stress; how the teacher was one of 
the steady hands left to guide, when the people were eco- 
nomically and socially ill. He stressed the importance of 
developing the artistic approach and the scientific method 
in children so that they would select the things in life really 
worth while, discard the useless, place their problems in 
true balance and perspective and then proceed to solve them 
scientifically. z 

Mr. M. J. Hilton of Edmonton presented a very interest- 
ing and enlightening address on “The Wealth of the Des- 
erts’”. Some well chosen lantern slides demonstrated the 
subject, and special vividness was given by the speaker’s 
personal experiences in many of the deserts. 

The remainder of the day was enjoyably spent at the 
banquet where good food, a general informal introduction 
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and community singing created the correct mental setting 
for the full enjoyment of the dance which took up the 
rest of the evening. 

To summarize it may be said that the organization of 
this District Association was a perfect success. The pre- 
vailing comment was “We should get together often”. This 
was prompted not only by the enjoyment of the social 
part of the day but by a re-awakening of the truth “United 
we stand: divided we fall.” 

HARDISTY—PROVOST 

The Hardisty-Provost District Teachers’ Alliance met at 
Czar on October 21st. To Mr. James Smith especially, also 
Mr. C. J. Gillespie and Mr. R. E. Rees, great credit is due as 
they gave unstintingly of their time and energy to complete 
the preliminary organization work. The following are the 
officers: President, Mr. C. J. Gillespie, Hardisty; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. R. E. Rees, Provost; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
James Smith, Czar. 

The main business of the meeting was the adoption of 
the constitution. Mr. Gillespie suggested sponsoring athletics 
by the means of “sports meets”. It was decided that the 
executive draw up a schedule and make all necessary ar- 
rangements for sports. 

We were pleased to have as visitors a group of teachers 
from the Veteran Local. Another pleasure was the solo 
given by an accomplished pianist. The main speakers were 
past members of the Provincial Executive, Mr. H. D. Ain- 
lay, Mr. A. J. H. Powell, and Mr. C. O. Hicks. Mr. Ainlay 
spoke on organization work and recent discussions with the 
Department of Education. Mr. Powell gave a thought-pro- 
voking address on 1933 in retrospect. He stressed the fol- 
lowing: President Roosevelt’s withdrawal from the Eco- 
nomic Conference to set internal affairs aright. The Russian 
trial of the five British engineers in which Britain inter- 
fered, setting a small fire to prevent a great conflagration, 
and Russia upheld the dignity of her courts. Also the 
Jewish question in Germany. 

About fifty sat down to a sumptuous banquet in the 
school basement. The main speaker was Mr. Hicks, who 
delightfully mixed fact and fable in his talk on “Other 
Worlds”. He finished with a realistic trip to Mars. Then 
most of the teachers repaired to the hall where dancing 
continued until midnight. 

HALKIRK—MONITOR 

A District Association of the teachers in the Southern 
part of the Coronation Inspectorate was formed on Friday, 
November 2nd, at Castor Convention. Since Halkirk was 
considered too remote from Stettler to make it convenient 
for teachers there to attend the Stettler District Local 
meeting it was considered wise to ask the Halkirk teachers 
to join with this District organization. 

The following were elected as officers of the District 
Association: President, Mr. I. J. Milaney, Veteran; Vice 
President, Mr. Wilson Parker, Castor; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Jennie Sundberg, Veteran; Press Correspondent, Mr. 
Hughes, Coronation. The other members of the Executive 
Council of the District Association elected by the various 
centres are as follows: Mr. A. G. Leslie, representing Castor; 
Mr. Hughes, representing Coronation; Mr. A. C. Slapac, 
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representing Consort. The. representatives for Veteran, Hal- 
kirk and Monitor are to be appointed immediately. 

The Central Council is meeting shortly for the purpose 
of making arrangements for the first general meeting of 
the District. 

FORT SASKATCHEWAN—MUNDARE 
A large meeting of teachers was held in Bruderheim on 
Saturday, November 4, for the purpose of forming a dis- 
trict local. In spite of the early advance of winter’s legions 
over forty teachers were present. There were representa- 
tives from Mundare, Chipman, Lamont, Bruderheim, and 
points north and south. 

The afternoon was devoted to lectures, the absence of 
“shop” being a feature. With Mr. Chas. Seeley in the chair 
the meeting began with a few words of welcome on behalf 
of the people in Bruderheim by Miss Esther Kittlitz. This 
was replied to by Mr. C. Kelly of Mundare. 

Following this Mr. D. L. Shortliffe of Victoria High 
School, Edmonton, outlined the aims and policies of the 
A.T.A. as well as giving an insight into the workings of 
the Provincial Executive. ; 

This was followed by an explanation of the “Douglas 
System”. The subject was very well handled by Mr. C. M. 
Scarborough who had an excellent grasp of the economic 
problems of the day. By the use of charts he cleared many 
of the incompatible situations of our present system showing 
that neither communism, C.C.F., or governments really offer 
a solution. Mr. Scarborough avoided political propaganda 
but gave a clear and forceful diagnosis of world economic 
trouble with suggestive remedies. 

Last but far from least Professor A. E. Ottewell of the 
University of Alberta, gave an enlightening address on the 
Inter Pacific Relations Conference held at Banff. He drew 
many contrasts between the least expensive standards of 
living as represented by the inhabitants of China, Japan, 
and India and the most expensive standards as are found 
in North America. Undoubtedly his knowledge of the trade 
advances of Japan proved a surprise if not an “eye-opener” 
for many a dispenser of learning. 

Following this an organization meeting was held and 
officers elected as follows: President, Mr. C. D. Kelly, Prin- 
cipal Mundare High School; Vice President, Miss Rita Mc- 
Cartney, Lamont; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Chas. Seeley, 
Bruderheim. 

A banquet was served at the Victoria Hotel, where the 
teachers proved themselves capable of doing justice to the 
turkey. 

At eight-thirty, the entire body of teachers as well as 
many of Bruderheim town fold assembled in the Merry- 
land Hall where sounds of revelry might be heard until 
midnight. 

Another meeting of a similar nature will be held, prob- 
ably in Lamont in the near future. 


TEACHER’S APPEAL IS SUCCESSFUL 

Allowing appeal of Muriel Matkin, plaintiff appellant, in 
her action for alleged wrongful termination of a teacher’s 
contract, against Kimball School District No. 443, the Court 
of Appeal concluded its present sittings. With the decision 
of this Court on questions cited for its opinion, plaintiff 
will apply to the trial judge, His Honor Judge Jackson, for 
assessment of damages. 

Plaintiff was employed as a teacher under contract dated 
November 2, 1928, which provided the school district could 
terminate it on 30 days’ notice. Such notice was given 
plaintiff July 31, 1931. Action was commenced February 11, 
1932, claiming for $300 damages. 

The School Act of July 1, 1931, provided that, except 
in the month of June, notice of termination must be ap- 
proved by an inspector. Effective on April 6, 1932, this was 
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amended to state that this proviso did not apply to any con- 
tract entered into before June 1, 1931. Both parties agreed 
that the case was similar to that of Steele-Smith against 
Acme School District. 

In that case Mr. Justice Ewing held that termination of 
contracts entered into before July 1, 1931, was subject to 
the new act which came into force that date, where such 
termination took place after July 1,1931, and to terminate 
such a contract approval of an inspector had to be obtained. 
This decision was affirmed by the Court of Appeal April 13, 
1932, and by the Supreme Court of Canada December 23, 
1932. 

His Honor Judge Jackson March 18 held that the amend- 
ment of April 6, 1932, applied to the dismissal of July 31, 
1931, and that consent of an inspector was not necessary, 
finding in favor of the school district. 

By appeal the Court was asked whether the section of 
the 1931 act applied to the termination of a contract entered 
into prior to July 1, 1931, when such termination took place 
July 31, 1931. The second question was whether the amend- 
ment of April 6, 1932, was applicable to the same conditions. 

The Court of Appeal allowed plaintiff’s appeal with costs, 
answering the second question, as to the amendment, in the 
negative.—Calgary Albertan. 


SOCIAL SERVICE—WHAT RURAL TEACHERS DO 

When urban teachers come to the country during their 
summer holidays they often say, sometimes just a little 
patronisingly, that to be a rural teacher is all very well in 
summer, but the life in winter must be dreich and dreary 
which goes to show how little they know of how interesting 
and varied a rural teacher’s life is, both summer and winter. 
Of course, there are a few whose interests are bounded by 
the school walls, their books, cards, and their pipes. For 
the great majority it is far otherwise. 

A rural teacher, soon after entering on his duties, finds 
that he will be invited to take a share in church work. Many 
of them do so. They act as session clerks, Church treasurers, 
and Sunday school teachers and, if they are musical, as 
organists and precentors. During the winter the teacher will 
probably have a singing class on one evening per week, and 
so gets into touch with the best musical talent of his parish. 
On emergency, some teachers even take their place in the 
pulpit, and so in a year or two come to be regarded pillars 
of the church. 

In fairly populous districts there is a demand for eve- 
ning classes in English, book-keeping, and some form of 
handicraft, and the teacher has to organise them. At the 
end of the session he has to arrange a social function at 
which he usually has to accept some momento from the 
grateful pupils. 

If he be politically minded the rural teacher has ample 
opportunities of doing propaganda work for his own polit- 
ical party though by this he often incurs the odium of 
those flaunting a different colour, but if his school be suc- 
cessful and he retains the confidence of the parents, no 
one, now that he has some tenure of office, will dare to try 
to do him harm as was the recognised thing when there 
were five-membered boards. Many rural teachers find this 
an interesting game. 

If the teacher be a bit of a sportsman, he is likely to 
be chosen as secretary of the hockey, football, or curling 
club or, in the Highlands, of the local branch of An Comunn 
Gaidhealach which exists for the cultivation of Gaelic music 
and language and his wife will have to take her share in 
conducting the affairs of the local branch of the W.R.I. 

Then for some object or another there must be a concert 
or two held during the winter and the teacher has to make 
all the arrangements—no small job. In summer he will be 
asked to share in the management of the golf club or of the 
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bowling club and may have to arrange handicaps and 
matches. All of these activities mean callers at the school- 
house and friendly relations with the live people of the 
district. 

The box of books from the Carnegie circulating library 
gets him into touch with booklovers and with all kinds of 
literature. When salaries were smaller than they now are, 
many teachers acted as parish registrars, but as that post 
meant that the teacher could not leave his parish for any 
extended holiday rural teachers avoid the acceptance of 
this post for which the pay is rather microscopic. 

Of course, there are calls from parents anxious about 
their children’s prospects and to know whether Johnnie is 
really fit to go to the central secondary school. Others come 
to ask advice on some matters that trouble them—horticul- 
tural, agricultural, legal, theological, medical, or financiai, 
and he does his best to satisfy them or direct them as to 
where they can get the necessary help. 

An urban teacher might well ask, “And what do you 
get for all this extra work?” The answer is, “Very much 
satisfaction from the thought that I am making my neigh- 
bors all the happier and that I have the opportunity of 
helping lame dogs over stiles. Thus having won the confi- 
dence of parents the school work goes forward pleasantly 
and efficiently and there are no visits from irate parents.” 
Sometimes the rewards are material. Thus at play little 
Lizzie falls and gets hurt and straightway makes for the 
schoolhouse. The teacher’s wife washes and binds up the 
wound, gives Lizzie a few sweets and she goes home in 
triumph to tell her mother. Next morning Lizzie shyly calls 
at the schoolhouse and says her mother “would like you to 
accept this dozen of eggs.’’ Some lad, who by the teacher’s 
advice, has been delivered from some trouble may some 
evening hand in a salmon and the teacher, if he be 
wise, will for conscience’ sage ask no question as to how 
he came by it. If the school be near the coast, he will find 
that the fishermen are generous to a fault when they are 
successful and the farmers will see that he does not want 
for potatoes. 

If at any time he finds perhaps that he has put ambition 
into some lad’s mind it will not be forgotten. One teacher 
—perhaps without much thought—said to a farm worker’s 
son. ‘Willie, I think you ought to think of something else 
than looking at a horse’s tail all your life,” and then forgot 
all about it. He was surprised years after to have a call 
from a swanky young man from Australia to remind him 
of what he said and to tell that the saying had put ambition 
into him and he now had a position in Sydney which allowed 
him to take a year’s holiday and he wished to present his 
old teacher with as good a pipe as he could get in Australia. 
On another occasion when two lads after a fight came in 
with bleeding noses, the teacher after hearing their story 
asked them to go out and wash one another’s faces. They 
came in smiling and the teacher found no fault with the 
class when they cheered them. This incident was forgotten 
until one of them called at the schoolhouse, recalled the 
story and presented the teacher with a safety razor from 
himself and a book from the other and to tell the old 
dominie that they both were in partnership in an American 
town and were “Making good” and often talked of the day 
when the teacher made them wash one another’s faces. 

Report has it that great Caesar once said that he had 
rather be first man in an Alpine village than second man 
in Rome and for any who think similarly it ought to be 
realised that to be a rural teacher is to be a much happier 
man and perhaps more useful than an urban teacher with 
a barrack school of a thousand pupils. 

Let him try it and he will find that a competent, com- 
mon sense, rural teacher leads quite a bright, happy life. 

A.P.—The Scottish Educational Journal. 
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OUR MONTHLY FICTION BOOK REVIEWS 
Conducted by William T. Cherry 


Order any fiction or book of general interest through your magazine. We will gladly procure any book for 
you at the regular retail price. Boost your magazine by sending in your orders through us. Please send money 


order, and books will be sent to you postpaid immediately. 


We can highly recommend any of the following books, 


but will secure any title for you upon request. Ten percent discount will be allowed on all orders placed through 
this magazine. Christmas orders will be promptly attended to. 





SENATOR MARLOWE’S DAUGHTER 
by Frances Parkinson Keyes. $2.50 (McL.&S.) 
Rich romance of Faith Mariowe’s life in royal and diplo- 
matic circles in the capitals of Europe, and in her Washing- 
ton and New England traditional homes. Love and loyalty 
to husband and child, love of country, and lands across the 
sea, conflict within a very human heroine, who never for- 
gets her American blood. Mrs. Keyes herself has travelled 
widely, is a Senator’s wife, and knows intimately of the 
things she writes about. 


DUCHESS LAURA 
by Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes. $2.25 (L.G.) 

Further adventures of the Duchess in England. She an- 
nounces her intention of settling down calmly, but cannot 
keep out of the exciting muddle of life, and is again in- 
volved in numerous episodes. Mrs. Lowndes is sister to the 
famous Hilaire Belloc. This book follows “The Duchess 
Intervenes”, which created great interest. 


THE WOODS COLT 

by Thames Williamson. $2.25 (G.J.McLeod) 
Charming story of the Ozark hills, alive with the speech 

and ways of the mountain folk. The Woods Colt, born to 

trouble, led a merry, eventful life, even though the Law 

was continually after him. A first rate dramatic story, and 

a Book of the Month Club Selection. 


CRY HAVOC 
by Beverley Nichols. $2.00 (D.D.G.) 

New lower priced Canadian edition of this famous book 
of the horrors of the next war. Every teacher should read 
the indictment against war. Nichols brings out indisputable 
evidence in favor of world peace. This book is a sensation, 
and positively should be read for its educational value. 
TRUMPETER SOUND 
by D. L. Murray. $2.00 (Musson) 

Entertaining tale of the Victorian period. Destined to be 
a best seller, with characters and picturesque conversation 
that is refreshingly different from the modern novel of 
today. Mark Woodrofe’s adventures enthral, and the mili- 
tary Crimean period is vividly brought to life. 

PAT OF SILVER BUSH 
by L. M. Montgomery. $2.00 (McC. & S.) 

By the author of the famous Anne of Green Gables 
books. Pat grows up on Prince Edward Island, and her ad- 
ventures with the orphan Jingle, his dog, her great aunts, 
and the artist’s daughter make a wholesome outdoor story 
of love, youth and fun. This story should be doubly inter- 
esting because of its Canadian locale. 

NIGHT OVER FITCH’S POND 
by Cora Jarrett. $2.50 (Allen) 

Julius and Mary, Rolf and Eloise, spend the summer 

together on the shores of a lonely mountain pond. Walter 
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Drake, Julius’ friend, wonders if the drowning of Julius 
is accident or suicide. Bit by bit, he reconstructs the tra- 
gedy, at last laying bare the magnificent gesture of atone- 
ment by Julius for Mary’s happiness. A romantic mystery 
novel, combining both mystery and romance in a very in- 
teresting combination. 

THE SCARLET MESSENGER 

by Henry Holt. $2.00 (Collins) 

A Crime Club Book of the Month. Inspector Silver 
finds that Auriel Maxwell, ward of the murdered Lorimer 
Cranston, has been receiving threatening letters, each ac- 
companied by a scarlet bean. The Inspector soon finds he 
is up against a personality that will not stop at one mur- 
es — always the scarlet bean turns up, messenger of 

eath. : 


JEREMIAH AND THE PRINCESS 
by E. Phillips Oppenheim. $2.00 (McC, & S.Y 

An up to date “Graustark” story, told as only Oppen- 
heim can tell a story. Jeremiah is in love with Princess 
Marya of Pletz, but to her the Mission comes first. Jerry, 
not discouraged, follows her to Paris and to her own little 
kingdom. Politics and love rival each other, and craft is 
matched with simplicity. However, all turns out well to both 
Jerry and the Princess. 


THE DRAGON MURDER CASE 
by S. S. Van Dine. $2.00 (Copp, Clark) 

Sanford Montague, on a week-end house party at the 
century old Stamm estate, dives into a swimming-pool one 
night, and fails to rise to the surface. The swimming-pool, 
known as the Dragon Pool, is drained next day with astound- 
ing results. Another Philo Vance adventure, with Sergeant 
Heath again to the fore. 


SLEUTH O’ THE WORLD 
by Ralph Rodd. $2.00 (Collins) 

Joe Haddell, gamekeeper, had been shot in the little 
spinney of Keeper’s Garth. On his table lay a beribboned 
box of chocolates, along with his homely meal, rather an 
odd combination for a gamekeeper. Someone had determined 
that Haddell should die, a man without a known enemy in 
the world. The clearing up of this mystery is absorbing 
reading. 
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THE TRAIL OF PONTIAC 
by Hugh Pendexter. $2.00 (Collins) 

Another of Pendexter’s stirring stories of the forest and 
wilderness of North America. A story of 1763, and that 
mighty Indian, Pontiac. Mr. Pendexter knows his history, 
and has the happy faculty of combining it with thrilling 
episodes and picturesque characters. 


MY VISION OF CANADA 
by William Arthur Deacon. $2.50 (D.D.G.) 
Deacon is well known as a critic of “Toronto Mail & Em- 
pire’. He tells us the story of Canada, as it was, is today, 
and a vision of its tomorrow. This book should be read by 
all Canadians, and should be especially applicable to all 
teachers. I would recommend it as a study for pupils, as 
well as the older generation. 


A CHILD IN THE THEATRE 
by Rachel Ferguson. $2.25 (L.G.) 

Vivian Garson was. an excellent schoolmistress, but when 
chance called her to the London stage, her life became a 
conflict between honesty and expedience. Ever her own 
worst enemy, she is forced to stand aside and see Amy, her 
beloved pupil get all the theatrical prizes. 


THE JOURNEY 
by Rose Caylor. $2.50 (G. L. McLeod) 

A full, rich and hilarious novel on the theme of male 
and female adolescence. Recounts the course of a slightly 
delirious marriage between two antagonists. An entertain- 
ing write-up of the modern marriage problem, written with 
wit and understanding that makes it intensely good reading. 


X vs. REX 
by Martin Porlock. $2.00 (Collins) 

A Crime Club mystery. X, symbol of the unknown, 
against Rex, symbol of Law and Order. A series of appall- 
ing murders in the largest city in the world, directed against 
the guardians of the law. A truly grand mystery. 


GREY COTTAGE 
by G. McPherson. $2.50 (MacM) 

Michael Donnelly, the artist, his flight from life and 
ultimate capture make this book far above the ordinary 
tale. Written by an artist, and told with distinction of 
style. 


THE BALCONY 
by R. G. Coulson. $2.00 (L.G.) 

A story not of Russia, but under its shadow. Charles 
Brock, by inheritance a Baltic landowner, returns after the 
war. He has to build a complete new life, and his story 
pictures conditions that are true. 


CROOKS IN THE SUNSHINE 

by E. Phillips Oppenheim. $2.00 (McC & S.) 
Ten sparkling connected episodes of Commodore Jean, 

whose mask sometimes reveals the crook features of Sam 

Lebworthy. Caroline Loyd, the girl in the case, whose aim 

is to outwit Jean. A usual Oppenheim thriller of interest 

to the last page. 


THE ALBUM 
by Mary Roberts Rinehart. $2.25 (D.D.G.) 


A new mystery by the author of several classic detective 
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stories. The solving lay in a dusty album, yet only one 
man had the wit to interpret it. A delightful romance, and 
air tight mystery make this book very interesting. 


MANDOA, MANDOA 
by Winifred Holtby. $2.00 (Collins) 

Mandoa is the name of an imaginary African principality. 
A delicious satire by this well known critic. Sir Joseph 
Prince, head of a go-ahead travel agency advertises an 
isolated Central African territory. Vivid, amusing, astring- 
ent, it is an unusual work, of real reader interest. 


I DARE YOU 
by William H. Danforth. $1.25 (Allen) 


Written by a prominent business executive, to increase 
the personal happiness and effectiveness of his own employ- 
ees. A pep talk, particularly applicable to present day con- 
ditions. Every reader will benefit by following the ideas of 
this book. 


THE GNOME MINE MYSTERY 
by Paul de Mar. $2.00 (McL & S.) 

Canadian mystery of Northern Ontario mining district. 
A striving for gold that involves the death of three men, 
calls a world famous detective, and involves the silent strug- 
gle between two beautiful women. Interesting mystery of 
Canada, written by a Canadian. 


PROTECTING MARGOT 
by Alice Grant Rosman. $2.00 (Allen) 


Another best seller by this well known writer. Margot 
Filldes, deserted by her husband, is living out the years in 
solitude, dominated by her relatives. Young Nicholas Sandal 
comes along, and the action begins. One of the most char- 
ming novels of this author, who has already written several. 


THE CANADIAN DOCTOR 

by Clay Perry and John L. E. Pell. $2.00 (Allen) 
Fictitious characters, based on the life of a well known 

Canadian Doctor, who will be easily recognized. Beautiful 

story of hope fulfilled, of men and women that the blessed 

physician restores to life and love. 


THE LIGHT IN THE JUNGLE 
by Edison Marshall. $2.25 (Copp, Clark) 

The locale is in Indo-China, a change from this author’s 
previous works. Glamorous novel of the jungle, with an 
element of mystery and a search for a fortune in jade. 
David Steel and Ruth Ferris fight with Captain DuBois, 
with a love element that is ever strong. 


THE FIRST WIFE 
by Pearl S. Buck. $2.25 (McLeod) 

Pearl Buck’s latest is a collection of her most distinguished 
shorter stories. This author needs no introduction to the 
reading public, and her latest book lives up to her past rep- 
utation. 
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THE PROGNOSTIC VALUE OF A GROUP 
INTELLIGENCE TEST 


In May, 1932, the Superintendent of the Edmonton 
city schools caused to be administered to all students in the 
city high schools the Otis Test of Mental Ability, Higher 
Examination, Form A. !a June of the same year the major- 
ity of these students wrote one or more of the Departmental 
Examinations. It would be interesting to know how closely 
the mental test results agreed with the results on the 
Departmental Examinations. To state the question other- 
wise: What was the predictive value of the Otis group in- 
telligence test? 

In attempting a partial answer to this question, Delle 
M. Taylor* secured the Departmental results for 754 
of the 783 Grade XII students writing the examinations in 
1932 and compared them with the Otis test scores. For 29 
students the Otis scores were not recorded. Both sets of 
scores were made available through the courtesy of Mr. 
McKee, Superintendent of City Schools. 

A summary of the results is presented in Table I below. 
Column 2 shows the number of students writing each unit 
of the Grade XII course. Column 8 gives the correlation 
coefficients (r) computed by the Pearson product-moment 
method. Column 4 shows the coefficient of alienation (k) 
corresponding to each correlation coefficient. Column 5 gives 
the percentage of forecasting efficiency of each coefficient. 


Table I 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

Subject No. r. k. Prediction 
Literature, 4 386 0.24 0.97 38% 
Composition, 4 337 0.30 0.95 5 
History of Literature 105 0.14 0.99 1 
History 4 309 0.20 0.98 2 
Algebra 3 344 0.31 0.95 5 
Geometry 3 314 0.23 0.97 3 
Trigonometry 1 391 0.32 0.95 5 
Physics 2 273 0.42 0.91 9 
Chemistry 2 181 0.26 0.97 3 
Biology 1 119 0.26 0.97 3 
Latin 3 133 0.39 0.92 8 
French 3 278 0.26 0.97 3 
German 3 11 0.14 0.99 1 


The coefficients of alienation were computed by the 
formula k=sq. root of 1—rz, where r is the correlation 
coefficient. The prediction percentages represent the dif- 
ferences between the computed alienation coefficients and the 
utmost possible prediction, viz., 100%. According to **Kel- 
ley the figures in the prediction column indicate the im- 
provement of prediction over a pure chance guess. 

By way of illustration, suppose student K.R. made an 
Otis 1.Q. rating of 110. What is his most likely score in 
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Literature 4? Obviously, of course, he might make any- 
thing between 0% and 100% on the examination. If we 
knew nothing about him but the Otis score, our guess as 
to his Literature 4 achievement would be only 3% superior 
to a random guess. Only in Physics 2 does the possibility 
of prediction confer an advantage as high as 9%. Obviously 
the Otis scores are of slight predictive value. 

An alternative method of examining the predictive value 
of any correlation coefficient consists in using a regression 
equation. Thus, for a student having an I.Q. of 110 the 
most probable Literature 4 mark turns out to be 55.83. 
But the probable error of this estimated score is 7.14, sig- 
nifying a wide range within which the estimate might be 
in error. 

Only one conclusion is possible. The Otis test as ad- 
ministered in 1932 was of very slight value as a basis for 
predicting achievement on the Departmental Examinations. 
Before we condemn or discard the Otis test, however, a 
few considerations are in order. 

(1) It is possible that had the test results been available 
earlier in the students’ school careers, the respective schol- 
astic performances might have been kept more nearly in 
harmony with the individual mental abilities. 

(2) It is probable that the results of a single mental 
test of 30 minutes are not in all cases a reflection of actual 
ability. At least two tests should be given, or, alternatively, 
tests should be given at various age levels, as, for example, 
in Grades II, V, and VIII, and possibly again in Grade X 
or XI. A much more accurate picture would thus be secured. 

(8) It is altogether possible that the scores on the De- 
partmental Examinations were themselves not overly dis- 
criminative of student ability in the respective subjects. 
Lack of discrimination in these measures would manifestly 
reduce their correlation with any other scores, no matter 
how true the latter might be. 

(4) It is clear that the selective function of the high 
school has operated to make of Grade XII students a rela- 
tively homogeneous group. The average I.Q. was 113.82 
with a S.D. of 8.51. That is to say, the range of ability was 
relatively small; and obviously, the smaller the range the 
greater the difficulty of discrimination. 

Prediction from Preceding Courses 

In order to test the promise of another source of pre- 
diction, the scores made by students in the three consecu- 
tive units of Algebra were obtained. Algebra was chosen 
because of the apparent relatedness of each unit to the 
others in the sequence. Table II summarizes the findings. 


Table II 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Subject No. r. k. Prediction 
Alg. 1 vs. Alg. 2 144 0.47 .88 12% 
Alg. 2 vs. Alg. 3 144 0.46 .89 11 
Alg. 1 vs. Alg. 3 144 0.28 .96 4 


These correlations, while somewhat higher than where 
Otis scores were involved, are still very low. Certain of 
the considerations metioned above might account for some 
of the inconsistency of performance revealed, but surely 
not for all of it. The results are a challenge to both school 
administrators and teachers. 

The data presented in Tables I and II seem to justify 
the following generalizations: 

(1) A single group mental test is not adequate as a 
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measuring instrument. Two or more tests should be given 
together or at intervals throughout the grades. 

(2) Mental test results are likely to be valuable chiefly 
as a guide to school principals in outlining a student’s 
course, and in insisting upon performance reasonably close 
to the measure of ability. 

(3) The inconsistency of performance in successive 
units of Algebra suggests that many factors extraneous to 
native ability are operative in the scores made. It is pos- 
sible that many such disturbing factors might be isolated 
and eliminated, and especially so if a reliable measure of 
mental capacity were available as a criterion. 

*A Study of the Prognostic Value of a Group Intelligence 
Test. Unpublished Thesis. University of Alberta. 1933. 
**Kelly, T: Statistical Method, p. 173. 

PETTY THEFT 

Does your boy take things that do not belong to him? 
If so, you may console yourself by remembering that petty 
stealing is a habit: very common to boyhood. In a few 
cases the practice begins as early as the fifth or sixth year, 
but in the majority of cases it does not appear until the 
ninth or tenth year. Usually it represents but a passing phase 
of development in the process of becoming socially minded, 
of learning to distinguish “mine” from “thine”. The stage 
seldom lasts for more than a year or two, frequently for 
only a few months. In the exceptional case it may last over 
a period of several years. 

A Desire for Friendship 

In some instances the cause is obvious. Ten-year-old 
Marion was caught pilfering money from the teachers’ 
cloak-room. When seen she was poorly dressed, thinly clad, 
unkempt in appearance, and very unhappy. The family had 
recently moved to the district and Marion had found no 
friends. The home life was bad, the mother ill, and the 
little girl had to do all the house work. When asked why 
she took the money she said that all the other girls had 
ten cents to go to a movie show on Saturday afternoon but 
she never had a cent. She was very tearful and penitent. 

Obviously this was not a case for punishment. A sympa- 
thetic teacher offered to befriend the child and to give her 
a few cents weekly for cleaning brushes, running errands, 
and keeping her own face and hands clean. The results 
were immediate. For seven months Marion has been a model 
child in school—trustworthy, and contented and clean. She 
goes to the movies once in a while, and above all feels that 
she is one of the “group”. All that she needed was io 
develop some feeling of self-respect and of personal worth. 

The Usual Treatment 

Stealing, like measles, is common in childhood, but 
though common it is none the less serious. Neglect may 
induce a chronic condition, or complications. The average 
boy in the average home when he has measles, gets sent to 
bed and has his diet restricted. Such simple treatment is usu- 
ally effective. Similarly the average boy in the average home, 
when he is caught pilfering, receives the old-fashioned appli- 
cation of the rod in some form. That too is usually effective. 
Possibly a modified form of the rod might be less hazard- 
ous and yet more effective than the actual birch switch or 
the razor strop. It might be better to demand restitution, 
or substitution, or the equivalent value in some form of 
work, or the loss of some privilege. Frequently punishment 
is not called for at all, but rather the removal of the condi- 
tions responsible for the offense. In any case the offender 
must be impressed with the fact that our social order is 
based upon property rights which must be respected. 

Causes of Stealing 
_ The causes of stealing are many: insufficient or exces- 
sive parental affection, lax or inconsistent discipline, feel- 
ings of insecurity in the home, failure in school, desire to 
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buy the attention of companions, disturbing sex experiences, 
bad companions, lack of wholesome occupation and exercise, 
suggestion from movies, feelings of inferiority, and no 
doubt many others. 

If possible get at the root of the trouble. A correct diag- 
nosis is invaluable and may represent the difference between 
successful and unsuccessful treatment. Yet a diagnosis is 
not always possible. At the first symptoms of physical ill- 
ness you apply what remedies you can and trust to a sub- 
sequent diagnosis to refine your procedure. So in the case 
of stealing, where diagnosis may be exceedingly difficult 
or even impossible you must still do what is possible. 

The Right Type of Appeal 

In general appeal to the highest motive to which the of- 
fender will respond. Appeal first to an ideal of justice or of 
honesty. If this doesn’t work appeal to family traditions, 
parental respect, or to the habit of obedience. As a last 
resort appeal to the motive of fear. But it is always well 
to bear in mind that a sharp reproof at the beginning may 
be better medicine than much moralizing later on. 

A WORD FROM THE FIELD 
Editor of The A.T.A. Magazine: 

It is most gratifying to see the progress that has been 
made in organizing District Associations in the northern 
part of the province. 

The Annual Meeting of the Medicine Hat Local was 
held in October at which officers for the coming year were 
elected. Mr. Wm. Morris is our new President; Miss D. 
Harper, Vice President; and Mr. A. McEachern was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

Recently we honored two of our members of long stand- 
ing who retired in June, Mrs. Jean Williamson and Miss 
Alice Holmes. Mrs. I. F. Terry kindly opened her home for 
the occasion. Each guest was presented with a gift as a 
token of esteem. Miss Mary Carr was the soloist for the 
afternoon. Mrs. Williamson, one of the pioneer teachers of 
the West, came to Medicine Hat in 1895 when there were 
only four teachers on the staff. Miss Alice Holmes came 
more recently from Ontario and was always a very faithful 
A.T.A. member. 

We had hoped very much to have had a speaker from 
Calgary or Edmonton to represent the A.T.A. at the Conven- 
tion which was Nov. 2nd and 38rd, but not being able to se- 
cure one, we took charge of the meeting. The Foremost In- 
spectorate joined with us this year and will continue to do so 
in the future so we hope’ to see our A.T.A. members from 
the South at least once a year. 

Your sincerely, 
S. M. Gordon, 
District Representative for S.E. Alberta. 





NAME, PLEASE ! 

Letters have been received in past months from persons uniden- 
tified. While they contain much with which we agree, we are bound 
to abide by our policy not to publish, acknowledge or act upon infor- 
mation given in anonymous communications. We are prepared, at 
all times to accept information in confidence and to publish material 
under a pen-name if desired, but as an evidence of good faith the 
name of the writer must be made known to us. 


Education pays everybody but the Educators. — St. 
Thomas (Ont.) Times Journal. 
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OBJECTIVES IN HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 


C. B. Willis, M.A., D.Paed. 





Recent issues of The A.T.A. Magazine have contained 
several articles on objectives in secondary education. In 
view of the great importance of curricula, it would appear 
to be worthwhile to discuss this matter rather fully. It is 
advisable to take into account not only the real objectives 
behind these courses but also the objective parents and 
children have in mind. 

No doubt parents often send their children to high 
school to seek a broader horizon but unfortunately, the 
courses at present offered fail, in the main, to enable them 
to carry out this worthy aspiration; they do not give this 
broadening influence, this cultural education. 

In passing, one must mention the non-existent objective 
so commonly paraded—training the mind. This relic of the 
mythology of a pre-psychological era has been so thor- 
oughly discredited by experimental work that it is no longer 
held by 10% of those making any pretense to be education- 
ists to be an objective at all. Algebra does not train the 
mind except to do Algebra; Latin does not train the mind 
except for more Latin; and Geometry trains the mind only 
to work at Geometry. The facility acquired by working at 
Geometry transfers only very slightly to such a closely 
allied subject as Algebra. These and other subjects do not 
give the mind general training because the mind cannot 
be given general training. The mind is not a unity, in this 
sense, but a vast collection of loosely connected powers and 
abilities. Even memory, reasoning, observation, etc., cannot 
be given training of a general nature but only along nar- 
row specific lines. 

The study of Trigonometry, Algebra, Greek, etc., does 
not make a man a better diplomat, business man, street 
car conductor, pugilist, or what not. These subjects have 
little indirect value but have great direct value for a very few 
people who will use them. They give specific, not general 
training. They do not teach people to reason but train 
them to follow rather stereotyped lines of thought and 
memory. Further, even if they had transfer value, which 
they have not, “What about it anyway? Why not teach 
subjects (these and others) which have specific value, to 
people for whom they have specific value, since the mental 
training, small and narrow as it is, can be obtained as well 
from subjects that have specific value as from those that 
have not?” 

The most pernicious influences underlying our present 
system of mis-education are this idea of mental training and 
the idea that the majority of our high school subjects do 
give general or cultural education. 

Let us then turn to the real objectives of high school 
education. These are: 

1. Utility otherwise called vocational or technical train- 

ing. 

2. Knowledge and ideas of general usefulness. 

3. Cultural education. 

Every subject taught in the high school has great value 
—for some people. Mathematics is of inestimable value to 
the race as a whole but is of little or no direct value to 
most individuals. It is of great value, from the vocational 
standpoint, to those who intend to go on to the study of 
Engineering, higher Mathematics and some branches of 
Accountancy. It has some value for a few students who 
really enjoy studying it. Not more than 10% of our pres- 
ent high school students should study the present highly 
technical courses given in high school Mathematics. They 
might, however, study a course in the History of Mathem- 
atics and its use in the present day world. A course of this 
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nature would give a broadening of the mental horizon not 
given by our present courses. 

Latin also has great vocational value, for a very few 
people who will make direct use of it in their life work. 
Latin roots taught in the English Composition course are 
of general use to a great many people. The course in Latin 
in the high schools has little cultural value because it does 
not get beyond the mechanics of Grammar and rudimentary 
translation. It can only be regarded as a tool which is use- 
ful to those who will carry the study of it much further. 
A six year course in Latin is of tremendous cultural or 
vocational value to a very few people. Probably not more 
than 2% of our high school students should study Latin 
other than Latin roots. 

Such questions as “Shall we teach Latin? Shall we 
teach Trigonometry, etc?” are foolish. The real questions 
in curricula now are not these but, “How much Latin, 
Trigonometry, Algebra, etc., shall we teach and to whom?” 

Latin, French, German, Greek and other languages, Al- 
gera, Geometry, Trigonometry, a great deal of the History 
as outlined and taught at present and even to some extent 
Physics, Chemistry and Agriculture must be regarded as 
technical or vocational subjects. They are of little value 
to the majority of high school students and should be 
studied only by those who are genuinely interested in them 
and wish to follow up with further study of them for 
vocational purposes. 

Subjects of general use and value are those such as 
Composition, Hygiene, Literature (which is also cultural) 
Motor Mechanics, Typewriting, Shorthand, Household 
Sdience for girls, etc. These should be taught to all or 
nearly all high school students, counting in the 21 re- 
quired units. A course in current history on topics such 
as banking, co-operative marketing, Hudson Bay route, St. 
Lawrence deep waterways, immigration, education, etc. 
might well be placed in this group also. 

Cultural education may be defined as that which gives 
a broad, comprehensive and thorough understanding of the 
physical world above and around us and beneath our feet, 
also of the economic, political, etc. phases of life around 
us and the mental life and its nature. Courses of this na- 
ture must be treated on a broad general basis since courses 
that go into a great deal of detail are valuable only to 
the specialist and so are vocational courses. These broad 
courses would, of course, be more fundamental than detailed 
technical courses in the same subjects. The great majority 
of University courses such as pure Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, etc., are not cultural courses but are 
technical courses of value only to the specialist for voca- 
tional purposes. 

Cultural courses are those also which give an apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful in Art, Architecture, Music, Litera- 
ture, etc. Cultural courses might well be offered in the 
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high school in Astronomy, Geology, Psychology, Economics, 
General Science, broad courses in History along the lines 
of Well’s “Outline of History’, a course in the History 
of Mathematics and its use in the present day world, as 
well as units in appreciation of Art, Architecture, Music, 
Literature, etc. These courses, if from the first group, would 
give an understanding of ‘What it’s all about” and, if 
from the second group, an appreciation of the finer things 
in life. These subjects broaden the mental horizon and give 
real understanding and appreciation. They are Education. 

About one-third of a student’s 21 units might well be 
selected from this group. The great majority of students 
would profit by two years in this academic high school or 
possibly three years and then could go on to commercial, 
technical or further academic work. 

To recapitulate—The academic high school course is a 
miserable failure in that it gives little real cultural educa- 
tion and fails to have a broadening influence, being of little 
value except to those who go on to Normal School or Uni- 
versity. Even with this fraction of the pupils entering high 
school, it is of much less value than it might well be made. 

The academic high school course should consist of three 
parts: 

1. Courses of general value or usefulness taken by all 

or nearly all pupils. 

2. Courses of specific value to some students—voca- 
tional courses; selected from many options to fit 
the vocational intent of each student, under the care- 
ful guidance of a trained educationist. 

8. Cultural courses; selected from many options, by 
the student himself according to his individual apti- 
tudes and inclinations. 

All such courses would give credit toward the 21 units 

required for University Matriculation or Normal Entrance. 





TENURE—A TRUSTEE’S VIEW 
S. A. G. Barnes, B.A. 


Ea Bk gee eh a en ee lls ee Be lk he eee, 

All will admit that it is in the interests of all the chil- 
dren of our province that a harmonious understanding 
should be established relating to the agreement between 
the trustee boards and the teachers in their service. Some 
reference to this important matter has been made in these 
columns recently, and further discussion I trust is in order. 

Disputes between teacher and trustees are always re- 
grettable but where so many fundamental factors are en- 
volved—viz: parents, pupils, trustees and teachers—it 
would be inconceivable to expect uninterrupted harmony 
of operation. Under the present arrangement when disputes 
arise, the most mobile factor in the situation must give way 
—that is, the teacher—and he is forced to “get out”. Some- 
times this may be good for the children, but in many cases, 
it is very damaging to their welfare. 

There are many instances where a perfectly normal 
teacher finds himself obstructed in the proper conduct of 
his school by one or two unreasonable children whose par- 
ents, equally unreasonable, proceed to initiate a campaign 
of prejudice against the teacher and finally succeed in 
having him dismissed by the trustees. This should be im- 
possible. Discipline and good management must be sustained 
at all times and such petty difficulties as this should be 
provided against by contract or otherwise. Such injustice 
drives earnest and sincere and capable teachers out of the 
profession and deters good prospects from entering it. 
After all, it is the teacher who makes the school and the 
co-operation of the trustees should be assured, and it 
should be difficult to inject friction into the operations of 
the school. Should the personal conduct of the teacher or 
the general results of the work done be clearly unsatisfac- 
tory to the district, then it must be possible, without too 
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much expense or trouble, to have such a teacher removed. 

To have an inexpensive method of safeguarding the in- 
terests of the teacher as well as the district is the problem 
which must be solved. 

There is evident need of some safety device in the con- 
trols that will guarantee a reasonable assurance of justice 
in the operation of the teacher-trustee relation. The ques- 
tion is: Which kind of a court of appeal could effectively 
sustain the public service against any imputation of injus- 
tice and without costing too much? 

If the teachers of Alberta were civil servants, then the 
inspector of schools or some such supervising officer would 
be expected to function as an arbitrator in these cases. 
But the teachers are not civil servants in this Province; they 
have a license to teach and to make written agreements 
(satisfactory to the Provincial Education Department) with 
any board of trustees. Therefore the real protection against 
injustice in either local board or the teacher is in the con- 
tract itself. The parties to the agreement must make the 
arrangement, but inasmuch as the Provincial Government 
has complete control of educational affairs within its bound- 
aries, it is clearly their duty to receive suggestions from 
the trustees and teachers as to the best agreement to fit 
the needs of the case. 

When such a proposal is made it is in their power io 
make it legal and to see that a mutual understanding is 
set out in the contract. Where such an agreement cannot 
be secured, the Government must endeavor to meet the cir- 
cumstances and provide a simple and inexpensive method 
of ironing out the difficulties that must arise. 

A Board of Reference has been set up but has been 
made of almost no value because the contract set up by 
the Provincial Government doesn’t provide a 50-50 protec- 
tion to the teachers as well as to the board. The teacher has 
been made the moveable factor in every case, whereas a 
contract should provide the teacher with an adequate de- 
gree of permanency. To do his best work he must have a 
measure of security and not be subject to the vacillating 
whims of some irritable ratepayer or trustee. How is this 
to be done? First—the contract must be continuous, but 
subject to termination by, say, a three months’ notice by 
either party; second—there should be a fixed minimum 
for self-supporting school districts and a reduced minimum 
for the weaker districts. In the latter, the grants should 
be in proportion to the need of the district and the teacher 
and the general public would thus contribute to weaker 
districts sufficient support to guarantee their children ade- 
quate education privileges. These minima must not be sub- 
ject to the interference of the Educational authorities. 

Notwithstanding such a contract there will be difficulties 
arising from time to time. The Board of Reference already 
provided for seems almost too cumbersome and expensive 
for practical purposes. 

All disputes should be referred to the inspector for 
adjustment, and when some adjustment cannot be made 
by the inspector, the matter must be referred to the Board 
of Reference already referred to. But I would suggest that 
the Chairman of the Board of Reference should have power 
to settle the dispute and only by consent of the Minister 
of Education should the other two members of the Board 
of Reference be called in to review the case and when 
such is done their decision should be final. 

—The Alberta School Trustee. 


A Polish girl in a New York school, summing up the 
difference between an educated man and an intelligent man, 
said: “An educated man gets his thinks from someone else, 
but an intelligent man works his own thinks.” H. E. Fos- 
dick in “Twelve Tests of Character”—John O’London’s 
Weekly, February 18, 1933, 
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Editorial 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS ! 

S Christmastide draws near our thoughts turn again 

to the Great Teacher who as a child was born in a 
manager and cradled in an Eastern stall. In spite of all 
the years that have passed, there is no voice like His voice, 
no life so beautiful as His. Great advances have accompan- 
ied man’s march across the centuries. Science has wrought 
wonders, and the comforts of civilization have increased a 
thousandfold. But morally the world still looks to Bethle- 
hem, and the personality and the message of the Christ- 
Child still challenge the allegiance and the loyalty of all 
those who are trying to make this world a better place to 
live in. , 

N the minds of many today there is great uncertainty con- 
| cerning the future. On all sides we hear people making 
guesses, venturing opinions and expressing doubts in re- 
gard to what lies before them. And this state of mind must 
continue to be until we have learned to cultivate a just set 
of values. Take, for instance, the value to be placed on 
success. A man, says Kipling, ‘‘may be festooned with the 
whole haberdashery of success and go to his grave a cast- 
away”. What we have each of us to realize is the scope of 
our own capacities and to aim at their utilization in the 
fullest measure. A sense of proportion will tell us what 
things are really within our reach, and there is a never- 
ending source of interest and pleasure in striving for the 
things that one may reasonably aspire to. 

HIS suggests a second thought. If the pleasure of suc- 
5 pen is rather in the process than in the attainment, 
then as attainment is only possible by effort, it would seem 
to follow that our work should itself be a source of pleasure. 
This, of course, is only possible, where the work is con- 


genial. There was a time in the first enthusiasm of social- 
istic ideas when the doctrine that all men are equal was 
thought to mean that all should be given the same education, 
all subjected to the same standardized and mechanized 
system of instruction. But the vast waste of effort involved 
in trying to instil unsuitable knowledge into resistant and 
unreceptive minds is now being realized. A wiser view 
recognizes the infinite diversity of men’s gifts, and is con- 
cerned to see that to each shall be given opportunities of 
learning commensurate with his ability. 

NE last thought we would leave with you. If a man 

has achieved a wise and proportionate sense of the 
value of success, and of the value of work, he has gone 
far towards attaining a true philosophy of life, but one 
thing more is needful—he must have peace within. Espe- 
cially as teachers ought we to assure our own inward peace, 
for not otherwise can we do full justice to the children 
placed in our charge. Only when we have set our own houses 
in order and acquired a measure of “that peace which 
passeth all understanding” can we share with them the 
simple things and priceless things that spring from love and 
intelligence. Hoping, then, that you may have success in 
your work and peace within your souls, we extend to you 
our sincerest wishes for a happy Christmas and a bright 


and prosperous New Year. 
(W. E. E.) 


A COURSE IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

HE University is to be congratulated for offering at 
ae next summer session a course on International 
Affairs Since 1871 (History 65). This is just one more 
example of the alertness of our University to keep abreast 
of the needs of the times. The announcement (see page 
18) comes as a pleasant surprise just after those keenly 
interested in the idea of having such a course provided for 
teachers at Summer School had gained the impression that 
the Department of Education was inclined to be diffident. 
The course will be delivered by Professor G. M. Smith 
who is peculiarly equipped to deal intimately with the 
subject of International Relationships. Not only is he Pro- 
fessor of History at the University, but he was a member 
of the Shanghai Conference in 1931 and was honored by 
election as Secretary of the international organization at 
this year’s “Conference on Pacific Relations,” held at 
Banff. 


MARK HOPKINS—PRESENT AND FUTURE 
WELL meaning friend recently forwarded to us a copy 
A of Arthur Guiterman’s magnificent tribute to Mark 
Hopkins, the typical teacher. 
Education 

Mark Hopkins sat on the end of a log 

And a farm boy sat on the other. 

Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue 

And taught as an elder brother. 

I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught, 

If his Latin was small and his Greek was naught 

For the farmer boy he thought, thought he, 

All through the lecture time and quiz: 

“The kind of man I want to be 

Is the kind of man Mark Hopkins is.” 
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Theology, languages, medicine, law, 

Are peacock feathers to deck and daw. 

If the boys who come from your splendid schools 
Are well-trained sharpers and flippant fools. 
You may boast of your age and your ivied walls, 
Your great endowments, your marble halls, 

And all your modern features— 

Your vast curriculum’s scope and reach, 

The multifarious things you teach, 

But what about your teachers? 


Are they men who can stand in a father’s place, 
Who are paid, best paid, by the ardent face 
When boyhood gives, as boyhood can, 

Its life and faith to a fine true man? 


No printed word nor spoken plea 

Can teach young hearts what men should be, 

Not all the books on all the shelves, 

But what the teachers are themselves. 

For Education is making men. 

So is it now, so was it when 

Mark Hopkins sat on the end of a log 

And James Garfield sat on the other. 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


OBLE words, beautifully assembled. It seems sacrilege, 
N almost, to mar the sweet serenity induced by trailing 
the thoughts of the poet—to come down to earth again after 
being transported to a higher, holier sphere. Nevertheless, 
“Murder will out!” and irrepressible queries burst to the 
surface of the mind: e.g. “Is it not too much to expect that 
the Mark Hopkins of Alberta shall take no thought for the 
closing years of his life, what he shall eat; neither for his 
body, what he shall put on? How many Mark Hopkins have 
lost faith in the beneficent overseeing powers and are look- 
ing squarely in the face the fact that their declining years 
promise to be lived, bolstered by charity and funds for the 
indigent? How many Mark Hopkins have already discon- 
tinued the labor of love and entered other callings more 
remunerative but less challenging to the highest that is in 
them? How many Mark Hopkins are waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to arrive—fortunately for education, not just now 
likely to present itself—when he will have some prospect 
of regarding with equanimity the years of rest and reflec- 
tion?” Mark Hopkins is no seeker after the flesh-pots of 
Egypt; nevertheless, he has sufficient savoir faire to resent 
his virtues being prostituted for profit by a certain type 
who are never averse to bespattering him with frothy noth- 
ings, delivering lip service regarding the spirituality, the 
holiness of his work, and the nobility of his choice of cal- 
ling, (Milton calls such “blind mouths’) who, forthwith 
repudiate the sincerity of their expressed sentiments by a 
series of indignities: e.g., putting up Mark Hopkins’ job for 
Dutch auction; standing by silently and therefore consent- 
ingly when his bargaining powers are taken away from 
Mark by legislation; withholding from him the legal right 
to be heard in his own defence when the voice of slander 
or allegations or charges are lodged against him; telling 
him to mind his own business when he has the temerity to 
suggest that he would like to be heard in the counsels of the 
mighty where it is- being decided what and how he shall 


teach his potential James Garfields, and lastly but not least, 
denying him the promise of freedom from economic want 
when the inevitable lay-off order comes in early old age. 


ALBERTA, AN ISLAND IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


EACHERS in Alberta approaching the twilight of life 
Btn fully the significance of the title ‘Alberta, 
an Island in the British Empire’’; they see no other prospect 
than being cast adrift on the storm-tossed seas of economic 
insecurity and penury with less immediate promise of land- 
ing where their temporal wants may be supplied than had 
Robinson Crusoe before landing on the desert island. “Sun- 
ny” Alberta is no land flowing with milk and honey for 
such who are compelled to desert the ship of educational 
service; it is a parched land void of fresh water upon which 
nothing grows but sage brush and thorns. However, like 
most arid spots, the soil is not of an unfertile nature, for 
with comparatively inexpensive, simple irrigation ‘works, it 
could be tranformed overnight into a land of promise. 

LBERTA’S uniqueness as a part of the British Com- 

monwealth with a pensionless educational system (ex- 
cepting the inspectoral staff) has seldom, if ever, been the 
subject of comment by those who have it in their power 
to remedy conditions: the public seem to be entirely unin- 
formed and the Government forgetful. Occasionally the 
newspapers of the province include items of news which 
lay bare the situation and, recently, the Medicine Hat 
News published a significant statement in reporting a 
meeting in honor of two members of the Medicine Hat staff 
“obliged to relinquish their positions on the teaching staff 
on account of approaching old age’. Would that the “send- 
off” had not been marred by the lack of statutory provision 
for their declining years and by the thought in the minds 
of each present that his time would also come in the none 
too distant future when his friends and co-workers would 
be able to offer nothing more tangible than evidences of 
affection and sympathy, gratifying though it might be 
to receive this tribute. How much more enheartening would 
such functions be; how much more satisfying would be the 
closing stretch of life’s journey if the state in Alberta pro- 
vided, as in other parts of the British Empire, some tang- 
ible appreciation of life-long service spent on behalf of 
the state in moulding and directing the minds of its citizens 
of tomorrow. Surely human justice cries aloud for provision 
to be made for the citizens of tomorrow to repay in a tang- 
ible way—by pension—those who have performed the great- 
est service to them, next to that of good parents. 


We give below a part of the report referred to: 

It is to be deplored that “The Powers that be” 
seem to be totally indifferent to the sufferings of 
these teachers and that no efforts seem to be under 
way to alleviate the situation by providing a pension 
scheme for teachers, Alberta being the only Province 
in the Dominion that is without some such scheme. 

In view of the foregoing, the Medicine Hat Public 
School teachers, wishing to express their sympathy 
with and their appreciation of the long and faithful 
service rendered to the Medicine Hat Schools by 
Mrs. Jean Williamson and Miss Alice Holmes, met 
together to express these feelings and present to the 
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teachers just mentioned a small tribute of affection 
and sympathy from the members of the terching staff. 

Compulsory retirement in the absence of a pen- 
sion scheme, of course inflicts a very distinct hard- 
ship on deserving teachers who, in many cases, have 
given their entire lives to the cause of education 
and have borne the “burden and heat of the day” 
for many years. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
SUMMER SESSION 1934 


Tentative announcement of courses to be offered, sub- 
ject to the University’s customary right to withdraw or 
substitute other courses for those listed follows: 


Ancient Histery 52—The Rise and Decline of the Greek 
City-State. Lecturer to be announced. 

—General Chemistry. Lecturer, Assist- 
ant Professor N. M. Stover. 

—Organic Chemistry. Lecturer, Assoc- 
iate Professor R. B. Sandin. 


Chemistry 1 


Chemistry 42 
Education 54 —History and Philosophy of Education. 
Lecturer, Professor J. Macdonald. 


—Educational Administration. Lecturer, 
Assistant Professor H. E. Smith. 


Education 59 


English 2 —A General Reading Course in English 
Poetry and Prose. Lecturer, Professor 
R. K. Gordon. 

English 63 —Prose, Poetry and Drama of the Eight- 
eenth Century. Lecturer, Mr. J. 
Fisher. 

French 2 —Modern French Stories and Plays, 


Composition and Conversation. Lec- 
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turer, Assistant Professor H. de 
Savoye. 

—International Affairs Since 1871. Lec- 
turer, Professor G. M. Smith. 


—Calculus and Plane Analytical Geom- 


History 65 


Mathematics 7 


etry. Lecturer, Associate Professor 
A. J. Cook. 

Mathematics 42 —Statistics. Lecturer, Professor E. W. 
Sheldon. 


Physics 7 or 42 —Principles of Elementary Physics or 
Introduction to Light and Wave 
Theory. Lecturer to be announced. 

Political Economy -—Trade and Transportation. Lecturer 


64 to be announced. 


Psychology 51 —General and Experimental Psychol- 
ogy. Lecturer, Professor M. E. La- 
zerte. 

Psychology 55 —Educational Psychology. Lecturer, 


Professor M. E. Lazerte. 





The Department of Extension of the University of AlI- 
berta is arranging a one hour broadcast for teachers and 
children interested in School Festival work. These broad- 
casts will be on Saturday mornings from ten to eleven com- 
mencing on SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2nd and will con- 
tinue until February 17th, omitting the Saturdays during 
Christmas vacation, December 23rd and 30th, making ten 
broadcasts in all. The speakers will be: 10:00 to 10:30, Mr. 
Vernon Barford; 10:30 to 11:00, Mrs. N. W. Haynes. As 
many teachers as are able to reach a radio are asked to 
tune in to CKUA and even teachers who are not entering 
a festival will find much to interest them. Teachers are 
requested to impart the information to friends not receiving 
this magazine. 
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CULTURAL EDUCATION 
Wm. Cameron, M.A. 


DUCATIONAL problems a-plenty await un- 

ravelling. But for the persistence of tradi- 
tional attitudes their solution would be easy of ac- 
complishment. It becomes then the duty of the 
new age through its younger generation to wage 
war incessantly upon conservatism, bring new 
ideas continuously to the front and rehabilitate 
the school once more as a useful medium of in- 
struction and learning. Particularly does the 
theoretical viewpoint of cultural education require 
remodelling. For this old worth proves an ever- 
present mental stumbling-block to scholastic pro- 
gress. Further, round this educational expression 
of the class struggle, rages one of the most im- 
portant intellectual controversies of the day. 

It is neither desirable nor possible for teachers 
who are scholars, to evade this controversy. With 
a superior mental development they must recog- 
nize that the day of docile acceptance of tradi- 
tiopsl opinion has passed away to be superseded 
by a period of doubt and dissension, in which all 
believers in cultural education must learn to 
tolerate—as they have failed to do heretofore— 
the free expression and frank discussion of op- 
posing critical views. 

Bearing in mind, too, the dual nature and origin 
of the contention, teachers must necessarily first 
determine their class position and then prepare as 
bourge evisie or proletariat to participate whole- 
heartealy and with understanding in the ap 
proaching fray. One side or other they must con- 
sciously support; they cannot be neutral. Neutrals 
have no recognized standing in the matter. For, 
lacking consistency of principle, they have become 
merely birds of passage, migrating now hither 
now whither according as the material interests 
of the individual are temporarily affected thereby. 
Neutrals are classless, opinionless, spineless. 

Probably many do not yet understand that 
vearly all philosophical and psychological as well 
as economic, religious and educational differences 
have their basis in what is generally termed the 
elass struggle; probably some are even unaware 
of the existénce of such a struggle. But it reaily 
exists and not mentally only but objectively, the 
mental being simply a reflection of external 
things. In plain terms it is a struggle for power 
in which an intellectually decadent bourgeois 
class, few in numbers, strives against a rising 
working class comprising a great majority of the 
world’s population. And this conflict, notwith- 
standing brief intervals of apparent truce, must 
ultimately be brought to a definite and logical 
conclusion. History reveals the sequel. 

In this struggle for power, culturists, the ex- 
ponents and publicists of bourgeois educational] 
ideology believe that their masters’ proprietary 
economic position will be strengthened by: 

(1) compelling the child to attend a place of 
instruction for the purp.se of imbibing particular 
ideals—the recognition aiid acceptance of the per- 
manent nature of bourgeois society (morality) ; 

(2) occupying the pupil’s time and effort in 
absorbing knowledge, having vo bearing whatever 
on his present or future life interests—in political 
parlance drawing a red herring across his trail, 
(culture) ; 
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(3) preventing as far as possible any but bour- 
geois literature falling into the student’s hands 
(honesty) ; 

(4) insisting upon perfect obedience to and un- 
qestioning belief in traditional teachings (mental 
discipline) ; 

(5) concealing such facts about society and its 
workings as are likely to give pupils a clear un- 
derstanding of their class position (truth). 

Their success is undeniable. But at what a 
cost! The procedure followed so stifles and warps 
and deadens and destroys the functional processes 
of the brain that before reaching midway in his 
‘teen age, the pupil has been moulded into a help- 
iess automaton capable of mental motion, only 
-vhen suitable strings calling for desired action, 
are extraneously pulled. 

Doubtless this strange mental pabulum will 
prove intellectually indigestable until perchance 
the neurine system gets accustomed to its urge 
and provides patterns for its absorption. Never- 
theless it forms a most important subject for re- 
search. Doubtless, too, owing to this lack of as- 
similation, there will arise a loud outcry against 
these statements, backed up by all kinds of senti- 
mental and emotional verbiage. Procedure of this 
nature has ever historically characterized the 
satellites of a once dominant social order on its 
existence being threatened by the opposition of a 
new rising class. Its members naturally desire to 
perpetuate their ruling power and privileged posi- 
tion. So they endeavor also to arouse the stu- 
dents’ emotional sympathies for their cause by 
freely treating them through the medium of 
schools to carefully selected Shakespearian 
dramas or Wordsworthian homilies. In times 
past this evangelical mode of appeal might have 
sufficed. No doubt it did or it would not be-con- 
tinued. But today students of History, of which 
Literature is but an appanage, recognixe the form- 
er author as a subservient protagonist of the nobil- 
ity, emitting odorous blasphemies against the 
working class; the latter as a weak-kneed oppor- 
tunist who had not the courage of his convictions 
and ultimately became a famous political rene- 
gade. 

Culturists call this Literature, meaning those 
particular writings they have arbitrarily decided 
to call Literature on account of its service in per- 
petuating their educational aim; and still con- 
tinue to cajole us with the belief that this thing 
beginning with a capital letter provides an un- 
failing remedy for all moral and other spiritual 
ills. No one denies genius to Shakespeare; but it 
must be remembered he was a feudal poet writ- 
ing for feudal times about a feudal morality al- 
together unsuitable for a highly developed indus- 
trial society. His teachings like those of the astrol- 
ogists and alchemists, have now become anti- 
quated and discredited. Yet pupils are forced to 
swallow this classical quackery, glozed with a 
doze of mathematics to prove by cyclic measure- 
ment its epistemological and theoretical correct- 
ness and adaptability for present day use. 

On the other hand an unprejudiced observer 
cannot fail to note that not only is all Literature 
prescribed for schools, highly tinged with upper 
class propaganda, but in this category can also be 
included all History, all Economics, all Civics. In 
fact, throughout the whole course from Grade I, 
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with its fairy tales, progressively to the finished 
product in Grade XII with its bourgeois ideals, no 
text book in use gives the pupil even a faint sug- 
gestion of proletarian aims and aspirations; does 
not indeed mention that such a thing as working 
class literature exists. Our schools under the 
direction of culturists treat the workers just as 
Shakespeare did when he dubbed them the “bar- 
ren sort,” “hempen homespuns”; when he pro- 
pagated the idea now current in middle class cir- 
cles that legitimate movements towards proletar- 
ian development and emancipation are “base and 
abject routs, led on by bloody youth guarded with 
rags and countenanced by beggary.” 

The student thus obtains the notion that work- 
ing class literature does not exist or if it does, 
being devoid of bourgeois culture, fails through 
lack of merit to repay the time and effort spent 
on its perusal. As a matter of fact the opposite 
is the truth. For not only is there a plentiful sup- 
ply of reasonably priced proletarian books on 
modern topics but these topics are treated in a 
manner so clear and logical, so emphatic and rea- 
sonable that the average student finds no dif- 
ficulty in comprehending them. Why such books 
do not appear in school, remains a ‘“‘mystery.” 

Did space permit, interesting points in other 
subjects might be mentioned. But the noticeable 
feature of all lies in the diabolically clever me- 
thods adopted to conceal the real aim of educa- 
tion: the strengthening of the bourgeois position 
by educationally rallying to their cause the sym- 
pathy and support of the opposing working class ; 
at the very least in so dividing the opinion of the 
proletariat that through lack of unanimity and 
concerted effort they will be unable to offer any 
organized opposition to the existing regime. 

Even teachers who indubitably belong to the 
working class, cultivate—yea, insist on and take 
pride in the cultivation of—this ideology among 
their pupils; indulge without protest in standard- 
ized “mass” production of these ideals; endeavor 
to introduce still more efficient means for their 
propagation; and finally invent “intelligence” 
tests to prove to their employers, the total ignor- 
ance of pupils in anything but master class views. 
They thus unwittingly forge chains to be used in 
their further servitude. 

Moreover of the two social classes, one has as- 
sumed the role of ownership and arising there- 
from the power to rule and direct; the other class 
carries out these directions. Naturally the former 
class uses its power to its own advantage and to 
the detriment of the latter which is thus impelled 
to provide sustenance not only for itself but for 
the governing class as well. This exploitation is 
the expression of the bourgeois will, the basis of 
bourgeois morality, the nucleus of bourgeois cul- 
ture. 

All social institutions are means devised by the 
ruling class for executing its will. Among such 
institutions are found religion and education. 
These have not performed and cannot, at least 
since their entry into society as state institutions, 
perform any other part than support the morality 
of the ruling class, in other words give their moral 
support to the furthering of bourgeois interests. 
Any changes, therefore, in school organization, 
method and form of instruction must be reforms 
acting in one direction, to make the school a more 
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perfect functioning instrument for the purpose of 
propagating lines of thought and action tending 
to the permanent benefit of the proprietary class. 
This course of action is called morality. But be- 
cause this special class dominate society they 
special morality is considered general morality 
and in this guise made the basic nucleus of all cul- 
tural instruction. So the more “moral” a teacher 
is, the greater his chances of promotion and honor. 
Facts of geography such as the length of the 
Amazon; facts of history, the date of Napoleon’s 
death ; facts of chemistry, the definite composition 
of water, which have no bearing on socia! rela- 
tions are introduced into the curriculum to con- 
ceal the real special nature of school instruction 
and give it the appearance of a general knowl- 
edge course. Cultural education is this social- 
concealment knowledge added to moral ideas of 
a bourgeois nature. 

There is need of progress—much progress in 
educational thought. The moral-social lag em- 
phasized by Dr. Sansom is no accidental retard- 
ation. Morality has already been explained as a 
course of thought and action beneficial to bour- 
geois interests. Its natural field of application is 
therefore limited to one class. But this class can- 
not exist unless its special morality becomes gen- 
eral morality. It must be accepted also by the 
working class if not willingly (which is barely 
possible) then imposed on them by law. With the 
advent of a more advanced stage of production, 
moreover, this morality becomes a fetter hinder- 
ing the development of the subordinate order. 
Then some broader-minded philanthropists call 
the situation non-moral—the moral lag. Since, 
however, bourgeois culture has been preached to 
the proletariat every day in the week—there is no 
day of rest—from press, from lecture platform, in 
church, in school, in university, from books, maga- 
zines, periodicals, by radio, by motion pictures, by 
means of every institution which wealth controls; 
can one wonder that the working class finds dif- 
ficulty in getting rid of the habit of thinking in 
terms of this special idealism? As far as the pro- 
prietary class is concerned there is no moral lag. 
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The lag exists only relatively to the great major- 
ity of the population, the working class. Hence 
the problem confronting the workers, means the 
obtaining of a culture of their own. For this they 
are presently striving. 

But, when they ask assistance from teachers, a 
cultured group of their own class and from their 
representatives in capitalist institutions, their only 
answer is: ‘‘Mathematics is a non-contentious sub- 
ject. We are greatly averse to controversy. We 
would rather appear before the public eye as 
mighty in methodological research. The desired 
change may come in a decade or two if you only 
have patience and don’t disturb us. Moreover, al- 
though it is euphemistic to talk about moral lag 
we really don’t want to have anything further to 
do with it. We must intuitively carry out the 
pressing demands of our cultural ‘categorical im- 
perative’.”” That of course may be the attitude of 
climbers and mercenaries. It certainly does not re- 
present the position of true educationists who 
ought to be—if they are not—the foremost and 
willing interpreters of significant social changes. 

Research! Yes, there is need of research in the 
big social problems, not in things that do not 
count for five cents. For when people cannot see 
the great things of life looming close before their 
eyes, cannot draw conclusions from innumerable 
social experiments already within the scope of 
their experience, the results of their research 
work can never hope to carry much weight—at 
least from a proletarian point of view. 





JUST THINK OF IT 


Dr. Wm. Boyd, head of the Department of Education, 
Glasgow University, has been investigating the Canadian 
school system. He finds what The Financial Post has been 
pointing out for several years—that our system is not 
practical but based on a German theoretical system dis- 
carded 75 years ago. 

Dr. Boyd says: “The secondary school curriculum in 
Canada is a 50 per cent. waste of time, and I am prepared 
to raise the percentage above 50 for university students. 
Canadian educationists are overloading the secondary school 
curriculum with subjects that do not fit the students for the 
business of living . . . I sometimes think teachers are the 
only people in schools who are learning anything . . . Schools 
as they exist now in Canada are not good enough. They 
are not producing the kind of people the world needs.” 


—Camrose Canadian. 





ALBERTA UNIVERSITY GETS $50,000 FROM 
CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


As we go to press, word is received that the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York has made a grant of $200,000 
to the four western Canadian universities—$50,000 to each 
—to be expended on worthwhile projects. We understand 
the terms under which the grant is made admit of fairly 
broad interpretation, thereby giving the universities a degree 
of latitude as to how the money may be planned to be 
expended by them. It affords our own University with ex- 
cellent facilities to go ahead with research work and other 
projects which, although previously held as very desirable, 
obviously had to be held in abeyance during these years of 
stringency and curtailment of Government grants. 
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POPULARIZATION OF AVIATION SHOWN IN WORDS 


How the Change from “Aeroplane” to “Airplane” 
Shows the Influence of Popular Interest 


Pe soon as a discovery of an invention is new, 


and as awkward as a just hatched duckling 
not quite steady on its feet, you can usually count 
upon it that it will seek a name that carries with 
it grave dignity from ancient Latin or Greek. It 
seems inevitable that this should happen. The 
public has a weakness for big names for new 
things—until, and only until, the newness wears 
off. Then shortcuts and nicknames begin to come 
in a great rush. 

First flivvers and other such vehicles were 
very properly called “automobiles.” It was a 
long word, but those few people who had the new 
contraptions liked the word just because it was 
long and sounded very important. But as cars 
became more numerous, and the public at large 
had to talk about them, they were nicknamed 
“autos.” 

Nickname a Sign of Adoption 

But a nickname is always a good sign — it 
shows affection and a hearty welcome. Let a 
stranger come among a group of people, and he 
is at first “Mr.” to them all. Then they begin 
to call him “Bob,” or whatever his first name may 
be. That is the sign of good-fellowship, for it 
shows he has been ‘“‘accepted.” He is one of the 
gang after that! 

So it was with automobiles. When people 
began to call them ‘“‘autos’” it showed that the car 
had come to stay—it had won its place in the 
popular mind, and therefore it belonged in the 
popular vocabulary. 

Nowadays, with the growing interest in avia- 
tion—at present at a fever heat with trans-oceanic 
and trans-continental flights—the same change in 
words can be observed. 

Aeroplane Becomes Airplane 

For at first it was necessary that you should 
say “aeroplane” when you were referring to a fly- 
ing machine that went through the air. It took 
a word like aeroplane to express ali the awe peo- 
ple felt, and also to emphasize that this new di- 
covery was extremely unusual and out of the 
ordinary. So it was, and the name aeroplane per- 
sisted for a while, even though it was something 
of a tongue-twister to pronounce it properly. 

The ‘“‘aero-” part of the word, however, is just 
the Greek for “air. But the word air is ever so 
much better. So finally the form “airplane’’ came 
into use, and was adopted officially, as recorded 
by Webster’s New International Dictionary: “‘The 
form “airplane’’ has been officially adopted by the 
United States Army and Navy, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, etc.” The nickname “plane” now often 
used, again shows that aviation has become 
popular and has found a place in the popular 
vocabulary. 











WOUND 15 UNPAID CUBAN TEACHERS 
SANTA CLARA, Cuba, July 31—(A.P.)—At least 15 
persons were wounded late Saturday when police and sol- 
diers fired into a group of unpaid school teachers who par- 
aded to the local prison to protest the arrest of several 
teachers arrested a few minutes earlier. 
—Calgary Herald. 
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THE VIEWS OF ONE TEACHER CONCERNING 
SCHOOL TRUSTEES 
a oS a etl 

A teacher a year is a fair average to offset those that 
stay longer (mostly married folk who can’t afford to move), 
there are hundreds of schools that average two teachers a 
year. As a teacher who has done my share of moving per- 
haps my experience would cast some light on the subject. 

It is impossible for a teacher with any spark of inde- 
pendence, to remain for any length of time in 90 per cent. 
of these school districts owing to the present system of three 
glorified Deputy Ministers of Education in each district. 

Usually there’s no love lost between the three trustees 
and each of them has his own clique of followers. A teacher 
must please the whole bunch. When one clan in a district 
is seemingly pleased with the teacher, that’s a cue for the 
others to disparage him. Likely it was the other way about 
with the last teacher. 


“Getting the Teacher” 

Now they are all set to get the teacher fired (he doesn’t 
matter) or make life so miserable for him that he’ll thank 
God the walking is good. 

They can get us in a thousand ways, our dress, our 
manners, our accent, our methods of teaching, our clock 
may not be in tune with theirs, we give too much recess, we 
don’t give enough, we didn’t do as the last teacher did, 
we do as he did, we give homework, we don’t give home- 
work, we spend too much time with the senior grades, we 
neglect the senior grades, we don’t go to church, we visit 
where they are not welcome, we don’t punish the Smith 
kids, we have no discipline, we are too strict, we give grades 
five and six the same Geography, we don’t give Arithmetic 
problems out of the book, we drink a bottle of beer (it 
becomes “by the case”), we smoke, (showing bad examples), 
and so on and on. 


The Ex-School Ma’am 


All these criticisms from people who, perhaps haven’t 
been inside a school during school hours for the past twenty 
or thirty years and then only as pupils. Why the majority 
of them haven’t been five miles from a straw stack since 
coming to Saskatchewan. 

Woe betide the teacher, too, if there happens to be an 
ex-school ma’am in the district. 

It doesn’t matter if she only taught on a permit in the 
days when Annie Laurie was a baby, she can always show 
the new teacher a thing or two. ( 

The teacher’s business is everybody’s business. When I 
lived in a teacher’s “shack,” I used to play what I called, 
“Phone Solitaire.” I’d ring my own phone call and even 
at midnight, I seldom failed to have all present, some of 
them breathing so heavily that they must have come down 
stairs “A-La-Percy Williams.” What a blessing television 
would have been, all my neighbors in their shirt-tails or 
nighties standing by at midnight. The receivers come down 
gently but they went up with a bang. Eventually they get 
back to bed, not to sleep, but to try and figure out who in 
Sam Hill could be phoning the teacher. 

If I ever had visitors from out side the district at my 
shack, some of my neighbors were sure to think of the 
Eaton’s catalogue they had borrowed some weeks previous, 
and send it over by one of the kids. If this kid wasn’t 
acquainted with my visitors, I told him who they were so 
as to save his dad unnecessary worry. 

When conversation lags at a party anyone can start it 
off with a remark about the teacher or Eaton’s catalogue. 
They have new issues about the same time, too. 

Fired Many Times 
Have I ever been fired? Sure, Mike, not once but several 
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times. I am still independent enough not to cringe or crawl 
or bow-the-knee to all trustees I have been associated with. 

I got initiated by telling a chairman of a school board 
where he got off at when he told me how he wanted reading 
taught (I was using the phonic system). The trustee that 
voted with him for my dismissal was in his debt for a half 
section. Every other ratepayer in the district petitioned for 
a withdrawal of the notice but the chairman showed them 
who was boss. 

On another occasion, I refused to board at a house 
designated by the chairman. I preferred one, two miles closer 
to the school. I didn’t know that these people and the chair- 
man had had a row over stray turkeys the previous fall. 
So a gobbler, who wouldn’t stay home cost me that job. 
Then there was the trustee that wanted my school in the 
middle of a term for his lady friend. He concocted a story 
to the detriment of my moral character. The chairman 
believed it with the result that it was another thirty days’ 
notice, whereas, I should have been kicked out then and 
there, if I was guilty. 

This was the only occasion in which I sought redress. 
Of course I got it or I would be after it still. The chairman 
resigned, the trustee was kicked out. He gave me a written 
apology, and a cash settlement and, worst of all, his lady 
friend didn’t get my school. 

On another occasion I went to see the chairman of my 
school board. I found him in his barn. When I enquired 
why his horses’ tails were done up in such a peculiar man- 
ner, he pitied by ignorance and told me that a live frog 
had been done up in each tail and that was a sure Old 
Country cure for coughing in horses. I may have spoiled 
the charm by not keeping the cure private as my services 
were dispensed with before the froggies had time to put 
in their good work. We sure have some up-to-date models 
of trustees over us. 

I was appointed at another school because I wasn’t a 
B.A. The final choice lay between myself and a B.A. I won 
because they didn’t know what a B.A. was, and they weren’t 
taking any chances. 

My remarks concern trustees in general. There are some 
here, too, from the British Isles, who abuse the authority 
vested in them. They can tell another party how to do his 
business much better than they can do their own. Had they 
remained in the Home Land they would have as much 
chance of bossing their teacher as they would have of din- 
ing at the same table as their boss when they were hired 
out. , 


Teachers as Civil Servants 


The present government has taken sectarian influence 
out of the schools. Why not go a step further and take 
schools out of petty jealousies and hatreds by including the 
teaching profession in the civil service or making a larger 
unit of administration. Then we can get along with our 
work and not be affected by local bickerings. 

There is no more use in asking the Soviet government 
to surrender theirs, though it would be to the advantage 
of all—themselves included. If this matter were put to a 
vote of the seven or eight thousand teachers in the province, 
99 per cent. of them would vote for a change from the 
present system. 

Should not our opinion on school matters carry more 
weight than those of people, whose necessary qualifications, 
educationally speaking, to be elected as our dictators, are 


that they be able to read and write. Why, my Grade I can 
do that. 


—Twenty-five Years a Teacher in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Reprinted from the “Loreburn Herald”, in “The School 
Trustee”, Saskatchewan. 
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WORK RELIEF AUTHORIZED FOR UNEMPLOYED 
TEACHERS—(NOT IN ALBERTA) 


Needy, unemployed teachers will be given an opportunity 
to work for their unemployment relief at their regular occu- 
pation, according to a recent announcement by Harry L. 
Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief Administrator, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. 


Stressing that the primary purpose of his action is to 
provide the necessities of life to unemployed teachers, Mr. 
Hopkins made known the fact that he has authorized State 
relief administrations to pay work-relief wages to teachers 
who will be assigned to regular school officials to teach in 
rural schools that have been closed or drasticly curtailed. 
Some of the teachers may be assigned in cities, as well as 
in rural communities, to teach adults who cannot read and 
write English. 


The expenditures from relief funds will be confined to 
the minimum needs of the teachers, and no relief money 
will be allowed for fuel, textbooks, or other school expense. 

“I consider this kind of work relief one of the most 
constructive applications of the principle of exchanging 
service to the community for public aid,” Mr. Hopkins said. 
“The need for relief to teachers is clearly apparent. Thirty- 
three States have reported through their education officials 
that approximately 80,000 teachers are unemployed. Some 
15 States have definitely reported shortened school terms, 
and in some districts this has meant curtailing them to the 
vanishing point. 

“While it is most emphatically not the intention of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration to subsidize the 
school system in any community or to relieve school officials 
of their responsibility, I believe that the expenditure of 
work-relief funds in the interests of destitute teachers will 
result indirectly in great community benefit. 

“In many rural communities the complete closing of 
schools, virtually means the disintegration of community 
life for children. No one will ever be able to make up the 
loss to the children who are deprived of education, for the 
plastic state of childhood mind comes but once. 

“Where schools are closed or terms are reduced to a 
month or two a year, despite increased enrollment, we have 
a great paradox. It is the expectation of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration that this paradox can be 
righted, in some part, by permitting the teachers to give 
their services on the basis of their relief needs.” 


Reports from one State showed that out of approximately 
2,000 schools, 178 were not open this fall, depriving more 
than 2,000 pupils of educational facilities. Nearly 500 schools 
in the same State will open for only four months or less, 
while only a small percentage will hold the regular nine- 
month term. These curtailments will result in approximately 
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one-sixth of the teachers being out of jobs, with many of 
them, dependent on public aid for relief. 

“While such figures are but a sample, they indicate to 
some extent the needy teachers who will have to turn to re- 
lief for their existence this year,’”’ Mr. Hopkins said. 


FINAL EXAMS 


The final exams are on their way, 
They’re drawing closer day by day, 
Now we must study, write and read 

So at the end we may succeed. 

What good these old exams can be, 

Is one thing I just cannot see. 

They only scare us half to death, 

And sometimes simply take our breath. 
I’m sure we’d study work and learn 

If our fate was on the whole school term. 
The way it is we never do 

A thing, unless we’re just forced to, 
We lag all year and then by June 

The fact comes up, exams are soon. 

Oh then we memorize and mumble, 
Till everything is in a jumble. 

And just as soon as exams are through 
We’ve forgotten all we ever knew. 


(Wilma Ohler, Grade XI, Carmangay School) 


SUBMIT OR STARVE 


Beside a pile of books to mark 
Her pen within her hand, 

A teacher sits with furrowed brow 
The goat of all the land, 

Her trials towering mountain high 
Are most too much to stand. 


Her wages cut almost in half 

“Tis all she’s worth’, they say— 

Her board and room costs soar on high; 
Folks mulct all she can pay. 
There’s not a cent for putting by 
For that threatened rainy day. 


“Give us Grades IX and X,” they cry; 
“Don’t cheat our children dear.” 
The school board readily so wills: 
Ten grades in all, this year. 
And so, she must, or pack her trunk 
Capitulate through fear. 

—Kathleen Peacock. 


MEMBERS IN DIFFICULTIES 


Members are urgently requested not to prejudice their 
cases by acting without having previously received advice. 
Several cases have recently been brought to our notice where 
teachers have been stampeded into action—have even re- 
signed—and thereby rendered it impossible for the Alliance 
to be of assistance. 

1. If you are a member of a Local Alliance, refer your 
case to the Local Executive, and if they so recommend, the 
matter may be referred to headquarters. A report should 
be forwarded by the Local Executive. Many- cases may be 
more expeditiously and successfully dealt with by the Local 
Alliance than by the Provincial Alliance. Local organizations 
should function wherever possible. 

2. If a member at large, a letter, lettergram or long 
distance ’phone call will be promptly attended to, and the 
necessary advice tendered. 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 


OUTLINE FOR JANUARY 

(Through the courtesy of the Calgary School Board) 
Grade I Reading 

Silent Reading, phrase and sentence drill daily. Con- 
tinue book reading, increasing the amount of material read 
each day. Finish the First Part of the Canadian Primer 
with B Classes as well as supplementary work. 

Language 

Continue December werk, aiming at the expression of 
two connected ideas suggested by questions. This work 
will, of course, be entirely oral. Discussions on Eskimo 
Life; the Christmas holiday; etc. 

Games—‘“Pretend you are an Eskimo child, an igloo, an 
Eskimo dog, etc.” Talks over toy telephones. 

Pictures—Eskimo pictures. Available winter action stud- 
ies. Begin the study of pictures suggested on the Art Course. 

Dramatization—Review of stories studied through the 
fall term. 

Stories—Tale of the Littlest Mouse. Travels of a Fox. 
Baby Mouse. Begin the reproduction of stories, choosing 
well-known ones for practice. 

Memorization 

Little Tee Wee: Eskimo Poems. 

Arithmetic 

Counting backwards, ten to one, showing the subtraction 
idea in this. Grouping of 7, 8. Oral use of one-half and 
one-quarter. Counting by 5’s. Review grouping 1 to 6, with 
more formal use of combinations. Recognition and making 
of numbers, 1 to 29. Numbers before and after each num- 
ber from 1 to 20. 

Hygiene 
Care of the skin, the eyes, the hair. Exercises and their 
uses. 
Citizenship 
Care of school property; individual possessions and their 
care. 
Nature Study 

Trees, their bareness in January; Christmas trees. Birds, 
winter feeding. Plants—bulbs, hothouse plants, home plants, 
cut flowers, etc. 

GRADE II Reading and Literature 

(a) Reading—(1) Baby Bear Mends his Chair. (2) The 
Snowbird’s Song. (3) The Little Eskimo. (4) How the 
Robin Got its Red Breast. (5) Supplementary Reader. 

(b) Literature and Memorization—(1) Wynken, Blyn- 
ken and Nod. (2) Foreign Children. (3) The Elf Man. 

(c) Stories for Telling—(1) Little Syrian Maid. (2) 
The Pig Brother. (3) Noah and the Ark. 

Language 

A. Oral Topics—My Holidays. Fairies, Elves and Pixies. 
How to Treat a Visitor. The Snowman. 

B. Teach They are and There are. Teach the question 
and its punctuation. Give much pratise in both these, writ- 
ten and oral. 

C. Vocabulary Building—Teach final le as in bottle, 
etc. Review al, all; au, aw. Teach final et as in market, etc. 
January to April Spelling 

Teach the words from the second term list, also diffi- 
cult words from the supplementary list, taking four or five 
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new words a day. Finish the phonic list. Continue the 
Friday reviews. 

Suggestions—Use the words from the lists in simple 
sentences for dictation, starting about March. Insist upon 
the correct use of capitals and periods. Teach the words 
which have a short vowel, and double the final consonant, 
when ing or ed is added. eg.—get, getting; run, running; 
slip, slipping, slipped. Teach the words which drop the 
final e when ing is added. eg.—come, coming. Teach re- 
lated words as love, lovely; dark, darker; duck, duckling; 
end, ended, ending. 

Citizenship 

First Week—Kindness Week—(a) To others. (b) To 
all living things. Animal stories, include those showing kind- 
ness of animals to mani. 

Second Week—Helping Mother Week. Dramatization 
here. Helping teacher also included. 

Third Week—Feeding birds. Putting out crumbs, ete. 
Be sure pets have warm places to sleep. Talks on bears, 
rabbits, gophers, beavers, squirrels, etc. Emphasize care 
and neatness these animals show in their homes. 

Fourth Week—Heating problem. Simply spoken of—air- 
ing bedrooms and schoolroom. Avoid sitting too near stoves 
for health reasons and to avoid fire. Talks on fire-drill 
and reasons for orderliness in getting out of a building. 


Arithmetic 
Teach addition and subtraction facts, 
143839 3 6 @ 11 
4738 8 9 4 8 st ete: 





Teach column addition to 39 using new endings. Give 
individual and group instruction where difficulty in mastery 
of number facts is evident. Counting by 3’s and 6’s to 36. 
Counting by 10’s to 100 and 100’s to 1000. Teach time 
in 5 minute spaces. Spelling of numbers 12 to 20. Con- 
tinue oral and written problems (no solution required). 

Nature Study 

1. Plant Growth—slips—care of potted plants and win- 
dow boxes. Plant seeds collected in fall( radish, pea or 
bean, sunflower, pumpkin.) Effect of light on plants. Pro- 
duce bloom from bulbs. 

2. Winter fruits—oranges, lemons, bananas, winter 
grapes; nuts. Stories of places from which they come. 

8. Winter birds and what they are doing—snowbirds— 
their activities and how to care for them. 

4. Care of pets in winter—pigeons and domestic fowl. 

Physiology and Hygiene 

lst and 2nd week—Fruits — (a) Stories about fruit. 
(b) How grown and countries from which they come. 

(c) Eat plenty of fruit instead of candy. 

3rd week—Dried Fruit. 

4th week—Care of Foods—Keep all foods well covered 
in a cool place away from flies and dust. Always use clean 
dishes for all foods. 

GRADE Ill Reading and Literature 

Silent—Robinson Crusoe. The Lost Camel. 

Oral—The Wedding of Allan-a-Dale. A Fairy Went 
A-Marketing. A Japanese Home. The Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin. 

Story Telling—How the Elephant Got his Trunk. 

Memory—The Land of Story Books. Lullaby of an In- 
fant Chief. The Iroquois Lullaby. 

Dramatization—The Land of Story Books. 

Language 

(a) Oral—How I spent Christmas Holidays; My Favor- 
ite Story; The New Year; A Winter Game. 

(b) Formal—A two-sentence letter a week. Teach ad- 
dressing of envelope. Write original three-sentence story 
ofter oral discussion. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Opposites such as: full, emp- 
ty; clean, dirty; etc. 





Citizenship 
New Year—Birthday—Start by looking for opportunities 
of being helpful: (a) At home—parents’ demands. (b) At 
school — contribute to the maintenance of order while 
teacher may be absent from class room. (Your strength 
then is in being still). (c) Stories: 1. Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs (Grimms’ Fairy Tales). 2. St. Christopher 
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(Encyclopedia). 8. Grace Darling. 4. Cedric becomes a 
Knight. 
Spelling 

Second Term—January to March 15th—Teach the list 
of words given for the second term. 

March 16th to April 30th—Words from the supplemen- 
tary list not previously taught. 

May and June—Review. : 

In each of the above periods there will be time for the 
teaching of extra words needed by individual classes. 

In order that the Spelling lessons may be an aid to 
Composition, it is suggested that dictation of phrases or 
sentences be given at least twice a week throughout the 
year. 

Arithmetic 

1. More rapidity in addition and subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division. 2. Fractions 1/4, 1/3, 1/6. 3. Review 
tables taken before Christmas. 4. Teach 6 times table (m. 
and d.). 5. Teach Arabic notation to 75,000, and Roman 
notation to 75. 6. Currency in multiplication. 

Nature Study 

Defer study of hills and water on hills till spring thaw. 
Germination of seeds—cut top off carrot, put in water.— 
linseed on piece of flannel over jar of water—beans in saw- 
dust—cut potato for planting, grow in earth—grain seeds 
in water-soaked sponge. Kinds and sources of heating. 

Hygiene 

Nature’s care for us. Cleansing agents, the wind, the 
rain, water drainage, etc. 

GRADE IV Reading and Literature 

Silent Reading—Damon and Pythias. John Gilpin. 

Oral Reading—tThe Miller of the Dee. Maggie and Tom. 

Literature—John Ridd’s Ride. A Meeting in the Rain. 
. Memory Work—The Sower and the Seed. The Brook’s 

ong. 

Story—Apples of Idun. 

Language 

A. Vocabulary lessons—Collect name words, words that 
tell and words that describe. 

B. Oral and Written Work—Practise in use of joining 
words—who, which, but, that, etc. 

Arithmetic 

Continue long division with more and more difficult 
divisors. Insist on checking same. Continue multiplication 
by two and three figures, now check by division. Continue 
problems stressing power to draw conclusions and make 
statements. 

History and Citizenship Talks 

New Year’s Day—How it is celebrated in other lands. 

Public Order—Peace on streets. Duties of police and 
firemen—assist, not hinder or ridicule. 

Laws—Stories of early Greeks and Romans and their 
demands for written laws. 

Perseverance and Patience—In work, in play, in self- 
improvement. Early Days in Alberta. 

; Nature Study 

Watch the various stages of the bulb development. 
Bird Study—Snow-bunting and Chicadee. Animal Study— 
Coyote and muskrat. 

Hygiene 

Care of Foods—Keep food covered, clean, cool; keep 
flies out; have windows in pantry; do not use food from 
cans with bulging ends; do not use ice cream or candies 
that have been exposed to dust; see that all dishes are clean. 

Spelling 

First 85 words in Course: Second Term List. Memory 
work spelling. 

Geography 

Life in the Amazon Forest—(1) Location of Amazon 
River on globe; journey there, etc. (2) Description of the 
forest. (3) Animal and bird life. (4) Native Indians and 
their homes. (5) Gathering of rubber and Brazil nuts. 
(6) Travel on the river and its tributaries. 

Life in Switzerland—(1) Location of country on globe, 
etc. (2) The Alps and their beauty. (Compare with Rock- 
ies). (3) Winter sports. (4) Swiss guides; St. Bernard 
Dogs. (5) Life on a Swiss farm in (a) summer, (b) win- 
ter. (Correlate with Silent Reading or Literature—Heidi; 
“Hunting the Chamois; Tent House.) 

GRADE V Reading and Literature 

Oral Reading—The Moonlight Sonata. (Canadian Poctry 
Book). (Poems Every Child Should Know). 

Silent Reading—The Laws of the Land. 

Literature—The Laws of the Land. 

Story Telling—King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid. 

Memory Work 

Heaven is not Reached—Poems Every Child Should 
Know. Overland Mail—Fourth Reader. The Old Superb— 
Noyes. My Thoughts—Canadian Poetry Book. 


Spelling 
First 80 words in Course—Second term. Words from 
memory selection and other subjects. ; 
Hygiene 
The Muscles—1. Meaning of muscle. General idea of 
the size, number, shape and structure of muscles. 2 Im- 
portance of muscles. 3. Importance of play and exercise. 
4. Importance of good posture. 
Arithmetic 
Problems on tables taught. Drill and review. 
History 
Stories of the establishment of the fur trade with the 
Indians by agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and of 
the North-West Trading Company. 
Citizenship 
January and February—aA sense of justice to include 
a frank recognition of the necessity for restraint and punish- 
ment, both in school and at home, as well as recognizing the 
unfairness and unkindness of injuring animals and torment- 
ing younger pupils. 


Geography 
2 Alberta—Position, size, boundaries. Drainage Systems. 
aps. 
GRADE VI Language 


A. Drill in Paragraphs and Letters as review work. 

B. Teach Suffixes of Course, Page 75. 

C. Teach words in Mechanics of Composition of Course, 
page 76. 

Spelling 
65 words—second term—“action” to ‘directly’. 
Reading and Literature 

Literature—Marmion and Douglas. Sherwood. 

Memorization—Choice of: Scots Wha Hae. Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. Ye Mariners of England. Home Thoughts from 
the Sea. 

Oral Reading—Marmion and Douglas. Sherwood. 

Silent Reading—Ants and Their Slaves. Departure of 
the Fleet from Lemnos. 

Story Telling—Arthur. 

Grammar 

(a) Verbs—Suggested Exercises: (1) Selecting verbs 
in sentences. (2) Making sentences using verbs. (3) Fill 
in blanks in sentences with suitable verbs. (4) Write sent- 
ences using verbs suggesting sound, motion, etc. E.g. chirp, 
trudge, plod, click, etc. 

(b) Exercises using the same word, (1) as a noun, (2) 
as a verb. E.g.: work, aim, iron, etc. 

(c) Verbs which express present, past and future time 
—Suggested Exercises: Pages 69 and 70 of “Learning to 
Speak and Write.” 

History 


The Hundred Years’ War—England’s entanglement with 
Scottish affairs gives France an opportunity to free her 
land from England’s claims. Wat Tyler’s Rebellion—This 
rebellion occurred during the latter half of the Hundred 
Years’ War. Of this period Green remarks, “It covers an 
age of shame and suffering such as England had never 
known.” This condition of distress—the heavy taxes, the 
manner of collecting them—drove the peasants, encouraged 
by the preaching of John Ball, to strike a blow to free them- 
selves from serfdom. The story of Wat Tyler. The fatal 
ending. Henry V at Agincourt. Another spurt of the Hun- 
dred Years’ War. Henry’s brilliant generalship. 

Arithmetic 

Multiplication of a fraction—(a) By a whole number. 

(b) By a fraction. (c) By a mixed number. 
Geography 

(a) Newfoundland. (b) Great Central Plain with de- 

tailed study of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 

The National Geographic Society announces that publi- 
cation of its weekly Geographic News Bulletin for teachers 
was resumed early in October. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, five bulletins to the 
weekly set, for thirty weeks of the scool year. They embody 
pertinent facts for classroom use from the stream of geogra- 
phic information that pours into the Society’s headquarters. 
The bulletins are illustrated from The Society’s extensive 
file of geographic photographs. i 

Teachers are requested to apply early for the number 
of these bulletins desired. They are obtainable only by 
teachers. They are issued as a service, not for financial 
profit, by the National Geographic Society as a part of its 
programme to diffuse geographic information. They give 
timely information about boundary changes, geographic de- 
velopments, and the world progress in other lands. Applica- 
tions should be accompanied by twenty-five cents to cover 
the mailing cost of the bulletins for the school year. Address, 
Geographic News Bulletin, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
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Nature Study 

Soil. Air. 

Hygiene 

January and February: Circulation—four lessons: 

Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5—two lessons. Care of the 
Circulatory System—two lessons. Review. 

GRADE VII Grammar 

Study of Parts of Speech—(1) Noun: Definition. 
Uses: (a) Subject of a Verb. (b) Object of a Verb or 
Preposition. (c) Completion of the Predicate. (d) The 
Possessive use. 

(2) Pronoun: Definition. Uses: (Same as Noun.) 

(3) Verb: Definition. Uses: Predicate of the Sentence 
—order: (a) doing, (b) having, (c) being. Review “shall” 
and “will”; Active and Passive constructions. 

Language 

1. Personal Letters—friendly letters, informal invita- 
tions, acknowledgments, ete. 2. Oral—Short speeches on 
assigned topics. 3. The three-paragraph composition con- 
tinued. 4. Condensing stories. This can be correlated with 
No. 3. 

Geography 
Detailed study of Europe and its countries. 
Arithmetic 

Board measure, denominate numbers, areas and volume 
(rectangular. ) 

Physiology and Hygiene 

Communicable Diseases—(a) Disease Germs—What they 
are—where they grow—the body’s protection against them 
—the saliva of the mouth—the mucus in the nose kills 
many germs—the work of the white blood cells. (b) Im- 
munity—Meaning of natural and acquired immunity—how 
immunity may be acquired by vaccination and inoculations. 
(c) Jenner. 





History and Civics 
Age of Discovery and Colonization. (a) Early Discover- 
ers. (b) Growth of English Sea Power. (c) Colonization. 
Spelling 
(a) First 50 words of Second term list (Course). 
(b) New words from other subjects. 
GRADE VIII Reading and Literature 
A. Brutus and Antony. Ivanhoe and Isaac of York. B. 
A Descent into the Maelstrom. C. The Tournament. D. Sel- 
ections from “Brutus and Antony”. 
Grammar 
(1) Review the work of first term. (2) Attention to 
groups of words by comparison: (a) Sentences; (b) Clauses; 
(c) Phrases. (3) Extend study of tense into divisions of 
present, past and future. 
Physiology and Hygiene 
First Aid: The first aid problems as given in the Course. 
How to prevent accidents—Safety Rules. 
Composition 
Second Term—(January, February and March.) 
Vocabulary Work. See Text, p. 170 to p. 177. Also 
Course of Studies, p. 83, C (1). 
Sentence Practice. See Text, p. 177 to p. 184. Also 
Course of Studies, p. 83, C (2). 
Paragraph Practice. See Text, p. 185 to p. 189. Also 
Course of Studies, p. 83, C (3). 
Arithmetic 
Review bills and accounts. Teach the receipt form. Per- 
centages. 
Geography 
January to February 15th. British Empire in Australia, 
New Zealand and the South Seas. 
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History 
Balance of Section 7. 
Civics 
Section (c) and part of (d), Course of Studies. 


Classroom ints 


Some Christmas Suggestions 

I. You'll want something jolly for your Christmas pro- 
gramme. “King John’s Christmas” from A. A. Milne’s “Now 
We Are Six” has always tickled my fancy. King John was 
not a good man indeed we’ve hardly known anything else 
about him except that he had to sign the Magna Charta. 
But I’m certain we’ve never thought much about the kind 
of Christmas the bad King John would have. 

“King John was not a good man, 

And no good friends had he 

He stayed in every afternoon... 

And no one came to tea. 

And, reund about December, 

The cards upon his shelf 

Which wished him lots of Christmas cheer, 
And fortune in the coming year, 

Were never from his near and dear, 

But only from himself.” ; 

His splendid isolation finally got a bit on his nerves and 
he wrote a letter: 

“To all and sundry—near and far— 

F. Christmas in particular.” 

And signed it not “Johannes R.” 

But very humbly “Jack.” 
and asked that he should be remembered at Christmas time 
and then hung a “hopeful stocking out.’”’ He had a bitter 
disappointment in the matter of his stocking, you will re- 
member, “As I feared, nothing again for me!” but before 
Christmas day was done, the King was happy in his posses- 
sion of a “big, red India-rubber ball!” 

How to use the poem: of course it makes an excellent 
recitation as it stands, recited either by a single pupil, or 
better, by 10. pupils each reciting a verse, the one immedi- 
ately following the other, without interruption. A more am- 
bitious and more interesting treatment would include a 
dumb-show dramatization while the poem was being recited. 
It could be awfully good fun constructing the action. Get 
some of your upper grade pupils during Composition period 
as a Composition exercise to divide the story into scenes, 
and then assign each pupil one or two scenes to write an 
account of the action that would be appropriate to each. 

II. I’m not as much interested in “King Hilary and the 
3eggerman” from the same collection, “Now We Are Six” 
and it isn’t a Christmas tale, but you’ll go far among col- 
lections of Xmas stuff before you find anything as good as 
“Of Hilary the Great and Good, they tell a tale at Christ- 
mas time”. Milne is whimsical and dramatic. 

III. I wonder if you are as enthusiastic about “The 
Wind in the Willows” as I am, or indeed as Milne must 
have been to want to write a play based on it, with the 
familiar Rat and Mole and Toad as the chief characters. 
But Milne did not construct a scene out of Mole’s home- 
coming on Christmas Eve and I think it could be done. It 
might be called ““Mole-End on Christmas Eve’’. The chapter 
of the story that you must read carefully for your little 
scene is called“Dulce Domum”. I think you would need two 
scenes—but you and your class could decide that for your- 
selves. A road scene in the snow, and an interior scene in 
Mole’s cottage. Begin reading for the setting of your first 
scene at “They plodded along steadily and silently”. This is 
after they have passed through the village and are going 
through the dusk along the snowy road. There will need to 
be a little conversation written for this bit—something of 
this sort: 

Mole: (rather plaintively) ‘“‘Are your toes cold, Ratty?” 

Ratty: (cheeringly) ‘‘A bit, but we can’t be so very far 
from home now.” Then there would follow all the action 
of Mole’s catching the scent of his old home, and again 
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there would need to be a speech written—perhaps after 
Mole has realized fully what the scent is he could exclaim, 
“My Home!” and then he would call Ratty, “Hold on! Come 
back! I want you quick.” 

So you would go through the scene, leaving out parts 
here, and constructing bits of additional conversation there, 
until you would come to Rat’s and Mole’s arrival at Mole 
End. Wherever you have a particularly dramatic bit of the 
story you will need to construct bits of speeches to make 
it dramatic as a play and so the scene might end with a 
repetition of Mole’s earlier remark, “My HOME!” 

Your new scene in the interior of the house would prob- 
ably begin with Mole’s speech “O Ratty! Why ever did I 
do it? Why did I bring you to this poor, cold little place?” 
and with considerable shortening would go on to include 
the coming of the carol singers and their entertainment. The 
problem with this scene, to my mind, will be to write an 
effective conclusion. Would you be interested in this idea? 
After Rat had said, “What a ripping little house this is!” 
and turned into his bunk, Mole might do the same, and then 
after hearing Rat snoring, he might climb out again and 
make the rounds of his cherished possessions, looking at 
his prints and perhaps dusting off a speck lovingly, taking 
down his statue of Gariblodi, turning it around, putting an 
extra lump of coal on the fire and warming his hands there, 
and the scene might close with his satisfied exclamation, 
“Home on Christmas Eve!” Get your pupils at it as seat 
work, some preparing suggestions for the construction of 
the scenes, others for the conversation that will need to be 
added. Make definite assignments; Mary and Kate read 
chapter “Dulce Domum” and decide into how many scenes 
that part of the story would fall... etc. 

IV. Does the following story seem sufficiently close to 
the Christmas idea to be called a “Christmas Story’? 

Why Some Trees are Always Green—from “Wayfarings 
in Bookland” (Oliver & Boyd, London & Edinburgh) Sum- 
mer had passed away, and winter was close at hand. The 
birds that leave us when summer is done, were now ready 
for their long flight to the warmer lands in the south. 

One day a wind arose and a little bird was driven by 
a strong gust against the branch of a tree. He hurt his 
wing so badly that he could not fly far. 

So when all the other birds set out on their great flight, 
he had to stay behind. 

The time of snow and cold winds was near. What could 
the little bird do? Where could he go for shelter? “I know 
what I shall do. I will ask the chestnut-tree to shelter me 
among her leaves, and then I shall be quite cosy and warm.” 

The poor bird had never spent a winter with us. He did 
not know that, when the frost came all the leaves of the 
chestnut-tree would fall to the ground. 

The bird made the best of his way to the Chestnut-Tree 
and said: ‘Please, dear chestnut-tree I have hurt my wing, 
and I have not been able to fly away with my brothers and 
friends. Will you let me shelter among your beautiful leaves 
during the cold winter?” 

But the chestnut-tree drew away her branches from the 
little bird, and said in scorn, “Oh, you, you pretend to be 
very friendly, now that you need my help. Had you been 
well, you would have left us all without a word.” 

“No, no,” said the little bird timidly, “I should have felt 
sorry to leave you, and all the other beautiful trees of the 
forest. It is because we are not able to bear the cold of 
the winter, that we leave you to go south. We are always 
as glad to come bzck to you all again, in the lovely spring.” 

But the chestnut-tree shook her branches, and said noth- 
ing. The bird then went to the elm-tree which waved her 
drooping leaves over a stream. 

“Dear elm-tree, will you let me shelter among your 
branches during the cold winter? I have hurt my wing, and 
could not fly away to the warm south, where my friends 
have gone.” . 

But the elm-tree said, “Shelter you indeed! I have 
enough to do to keep my drooping branches warm in the 
cold winter-time.’’ And the selfish tree waved her branches 
over the running water, and took no more notice of the 
poor bird. 

“No one seems to want to help me,” said the little bird 
to himself sadly. ‘Yet I’ll try once more. There is the beech- 
tree, great and strong, and with brown and gold leaves. 
Surely she will be kind to me.” 

But the great beech-tree looked with scorn on the little 
bird. ‘Who are you? You never sat on my branches, during 
the warm summer weather. I do not know you. Besides you 
might steal some of my nuts during the long winter, and 
I wish to give them to the squirrels who live with me.” 

The little bird went sadly away, until he came to the 


part of the forest where the spruce-fir grew. “Well, little 
bird,” said the spruce-fir kindly, “How is it you are staying 
so late with us this year? Do you not know that the cold 
weather will soon be here, and the frost will kill a small 
thing like you?” 

“Alas, I fear the bitter cold, but I have hurt my wing, 
and cannot fly away. I have asked the chestnut-tree and 
the elm-tree, and the beech-tree to shelter me during the 
winter, but they have all been very unkind.” 

“What! Will they not give shelter to a little thing like 
you? Come up into my warmest corner and I’ll shelter you 
while the cold winds blow.” 

“That’s right,” said a tall pine-tree that grew near to 
spruce-fir, ‘‘and I’ll protect you both from the north wind, 
for it is the coldest wind that blows.” 

“And I will do my share,” said a small juniper bush; “I 
have lots of berries. The little bird may come down and 
eat as many of them as he wants.” 

“Oh, thank you all,” cried the little bird, “I have indeed 
found good friends, who will take care of me. I am not 
now afraid of the cold winter.” And he flew up, as best 
he could, into the branches of the spruce-fir, and nestled 
in a warm corner. 

By and by, King Winter sent into the forest his sprite, 
Jack Frost, who began to pinch the leaves with his icy fin- 
gers. At his toch they dropped t othe ground, and soon the 
wind was driving hundreds of dead leaves before it through 
the forest. 

“Stay,” said Winter to Jack Frost, “I see that the spruce- 
fir and the pine-tree are doing their best to shelter the little 
bird, that hurt his wing, and the juniper is feeding him with 
berries. Spare these, so that the little one may live through 
the winter.” And Jack Frost, peering in among the spruce 
leaves, saw the little bird and passed on. And to this day, 
if you go to these trees in the dead of winter, you will find 
them still green with the leaves of summer, and small birds 
sheltering among their branches. 

Suggestions for use of the story: (1) This story will 
make excellent class dramatization. If you teach in the 
north of the province and have any number of Ukrainians 
among your ppils, you will discover, if you have not already 
done so, that they are particularly good at dramatic expres- 
sion. They are ready to act without being self-conscious, 
and of course dramatization of stories is a very good vehicle 
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for the teaching of spoken English, since they have some- 
thing in their minds to say, plus some of the words in which 
to say it—both very necessary to setting the little non-Eng- 
lish speaking pupil on his way to really talking. (2) It will 
furnish you a basis for some silent reading seat work for 
the junior grades, e.g. riddles. 
(1) I cannot fly away 

For the winter I must stay 

How shall I keep warm all day? 

I’ll ask the elm-tree if I may 

Among his branches sleep and play 

Till there comes a warmer day. 

(2) T’ll run ell through the forest and pinch the leaves 
with my icy fingers. Then they will drop to the ground. 
But I shall let the leaves of the little spruce-tree stay green 
because he was so kind to the little bird. 

(3) Have the pupils write some riddles themselves for 
the teacher and others to guess as Composition work. You 
will probably need to list a few words on the blackboard 
that they might like to use, e.g. shelter, juniper, berries, 
spruce-tree, pine-tree, branches. 

Drawing, Coloring and a bit of Composition 

1. Draw the elm-tree. Remember that her branches hang 
down. What is running beneath her branches? Color the 
elm-tree and the running water. Color the elm-tree green 
and the water blue. Write one sentence under your picture 
that will tell what the elm-tree said to the little bird. 
2. Draw the beech-tree. Color her leaves gold and brown. 
What did the beech-tree have growing on her branches? 
Draw some of these too. The squirrel would like them and 
so would you. 3. Draw the spruce-tree. What color will you 
use for his leaves? Draw the little bird safe among his 
branches. Under your picture write one sentence that will 
tell why the spruce-tree’s leaves are green. 

Composition and Spelling plus Silent Reading 

Re-write the following story filling the blanks from the 
word list given: beech-tree, shelter, warm, wing, south, elm- 
tree, winter birds, berries, pine-tree, pinch, green. 

A little bird hurt his -.......... just when it was time to 
fly away to the -........... , so that he could not go with his 
brothers. “What shall I do to keep ............ during the 
winter?” he said to himself. He asked the chestnut-tree if 
he could keep warm among her ............ leaves, but she 
would not give him -............ He asked the ............ and the 
siesnumciees too, but they would not give him shelter, either. It 
was the little spruce-tree who was kind to him when the 
ett at 2 apie ee were blowing. It was the juniper who gave 


riod to ent, and the. 3... helped to keep him 
from the cold winds too. When Jack Frost heard how kind 
these trees had been he did not ............ their leaves. Now 
they are always ............ in the winter. 

GRADE VIII History 


Section 7—Canada’s Growth in Territory 

A rapid survey of what Section 7 comprises shows it to 
be in reality a study of the development of the Canadian 
West, and follows naturally the story of the Confederation 
movement, which closes the study of Section 6. I think, 
however, that it will increase your pupil’s understanding 
of the development of Canada as a whole if you spend an 
introductory few moments on recalling Canada’s territorial 
development up to and including the period of Confedera- 
tion. Work with a wall map and your own sketch map. As 
you proceed mark on your sketch map the areas of settle- 
ment. It will help to clarify things to use colored chalks to 
distinguish the nationalities or types of settlement. 
I. An Outline of the Introductory Material Needed. Terri- 

torial Development of Canada Prior to Confederation. 

(1) Quebec (Champlain) 1608—fur trading post; Mont- 
real, 1642—-Missionary enterprise. (2) Port Royal (1604) 
French and English alternately until definitely British from 
1710 on. Then called Nova Scotia. (3) Some trading forts 
in the west dotted along the water routes—Hudson’s Bay 
Company and Nor’ West. Company. (4) As a British colony 
after 1763* Canada became a home for the U. E. 
Loyalists: (a) in Maritime Provinces; (b) along the St. 
Lawrence and Lake Ontario (Upper Canada). (5) Groups 
of English, Scotch and Irish immigrants came into Upper 
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Canada. (6) Confederation of Canada (Upper and Lower. 
Canadas) with New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 1876. 
(The British North America Act). 

II. Suggested Development of this Introductory Mater- 
ial: When you now study a map of Canada in the Geography 
class you study a great stretch of land from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, but Canada has not always been this big 
country; it didn’t just spring up out of the Ocean as Can- 
ada, overnight, and it is interesting to know the tale of 
just how this big country did get to be the great stretch 
of territory that it is. This is the part of History and you 
already know a great deal of that story. 

(1) You can tell me to what part of the country the 
first lasting settlement came. To what nationality did they 
belong? What were the chief centres of settlement? What 
were the dates roughly? (1600-1650). (2) There were also 
early settlements by the sea. In what part of Canada? What 
was the colony called? Of what nationality was this settle- 
men composed? (3) There were as well trading posts. By 
what 2 great companies were these founded? In a general 
way describe where their forts were. (4) Then in 1763* 
Canada became British. What was the event that marked 
the close of the Seven Years’ War? Shortly afterwards the 
English colonists in America separated from the Mother 
country. Did all the English colonists approve of this? What 
were those who did not approve called? Do you know where 
the U. E. Loyalists settled. Perhaps your great grandfathers 
and grandmothers were among them. (6) By what move- 
ment were all these settlements united into Canada? 

Ill. Have you ever tried giving your class a bird’s eye 
view of a section to be dealt with, which they can elaborate 
by further text book study at their seats? There are some 
advantages in the scheme. Students study better if they 
are taken into the teacher’s confidence as to the necessary 
progress of work for a given period; they are better able 
to keep events in their proper relationship if they have a 
topic sketched in large first of all; the outline provides a 
basis of understanding for intelligent seat study; directed 
seat study saves the teaching time of the teacher; it trains 
the pupil in silent reading and the handling of the text for 
himself. 

A Suggested Outline of Material for the Body of the Lesson 
which is to Serve as a Framework on which to 
Base Further Study 

1. Further union and amalgamation took place following 
the B.N.A. Act. (a) Transfer of Rupert’s Land and the 
North West Territories to Dominion of Canada 1869. (b) 
Province of Manitoba formed 1870. (c) British Columbia 
joins the union 1871. (d) Prince Edward Island 1873. (e) 
Formation of the provinces of Alberta and Sasketchewan 
1905. (f) Organization of the provincial districts: Mac- 
kenzie, Keewatin, Franklin, and the Yukon Territory. 
2. Canada took on its present outline when Three Boundary 
Disputes were settled: (a) The Eastern Boundary Question 
settled by the Ashburton Treaty. (b) The Oregon Bound- 
ary Question settled by the Oregon Treaty. (c) The Alaskan 
Boundary Question settled by the Alaska Award. 

IV. Method: This lesson is largely a matter of Geogra- 
phy. Use your map to make your outline clear. Clothe your 
outline with an explanation, e.g., when you see this outline 
and trace the growth of Canada on the map, Canada’s 
development all sounds very simple and straight-forward, 
a little uninteresting even, but you seldom see a young 
thing grow rapidly without some growing pains, and there 
were growing pains in Canada’s case, as we shall see. 

The transfer of Rupert’s Land, for example was not so 
simple as it sounds. It is one thing to acquire a territory 
on paper, and another to take actual possession of the land 
and assume government of the people. It is possible to 
think that the people of the territory might resent the 
change of government, isn’t it? We shall find out that 
resentment led to actual rebellion. 

It seems a simple thing to say, too, that B.C. joined the 
Confederation in 1871, but statesmen of the time sat up 
*See close of this lesson for an introductory not on the 
Quebec Monument erected to the memory of both Mont- 
calm and Wolfe. 
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nights thinking how it was going to be managed, because 
the little colony out on the coast said it had to be con- 
nected with the east by a railroad. Your histories say that 
B.C. joined the Confederation in 1871, but the growing 
pains attached to that movement didn’t end till 1885. We’ll 
find out more about that too. 

The west had an attack of indigestion too, when Clifford 
Sifton began bringing in his tens of thousands of settlers 
every year. Its affairs couldn’t any longer be handled by the 
old North West Territories form of government and so 
Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed. 

So we see we’ll have to look into this outline a little 
more fully and make it come to life. 

(I think it is possible now to ask your students to do 
some study for themselves under your direction. Take all 
the time necessary to make your seat work assignment 
clear.) 

An example of Seat Work Assignment: Our first piece 
of work will be to understand the (a) section of the out- 
line more fully—the transfer of Rupert’s land. We must 
find out how this was done and why it should have given 
rise to trouble. Questions to Answer: (1) Would the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company be likely simply to hand over its terri- 
tory to the Dominion Government? (Terms of arrangement: 
Duncan, “The Story of the Canadian People”, page 348.) 
(2) We said that there was rebellion in connection with the 
transfer of the territory. (i) Who were the dissatisfied 
people and the trouble makers? (Metis, Indians, Americans in 
Canada.) (ii) What were the causes of dissatisfaction? 
(Methods of survey, dispossession of land, settlement of land 
destroying the buffalo herds, law and order interfering with 
illicit whisky trade). (iii) What was the result of dissatis- 
faction? (Riel Rebellion.) (iv) What were the government’s 
methods of dealing with this trouble? (Armed force, organ- 
ization of the Mounted Police, Indian treaties and Reserves 
the rebellion had some influence on the formation of 
the two western provinces as indicating the necessity for 
a stronger form of government.) 

References for Question 2. See Duncan, pages 349-351, 
pages 368-377. If you have access to Longstreth’s “The 
Silent Force’’ you will have excellent supplementary material 
there on the causes of dissatisfaction and the organization 
of the police. 

I think that you will probably find the assignment work 
will go with more success if the work is divided, and re- 
ports are given during class period. Before leaving the 
assignment with the class question them as to how they plan 
to find material, and do not dismiss the period until they 
have thought of, or you have suggested fruitful index head- 
ings—Riel, for example, North West Territories, Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

Note: For the whole of section 1 of the outline you will 
find Duncan a better text than Wallace. 

Suggested Assignment in Connection with the Boundary 
Disputes 

1. Give as nearly as you can the words of the treaty 
that caused dispute: (a) in the case of the eastern bound- 
ary; (b) the western boundary; (c) the Alaskan boundary. 
2. Trace the map on page 156 (Wallace.) On it mark in 
one color as nearly as you can the boundary line claimed 
by Canada; in another color as nearly as you can that 
claimed by the U.S. Also mark in the actual boundary as 
settled by the Ashburton Award. Was there any reasonable 
ground for Canada’s claim? Was there any reasonable 
ground for the United States’ claim? 3. Can you give the 
one big reason for boundary difficulties in the case of both 
eastern and western boundaries? 4. What province and 
states were involved in the disputed Oregon territory? Why 
should Great Britain have laid claim to territory now in 
the United States? Why should United States have laid 
claim to territory now in Canada? What do you think of 
the plan of 1818 for joint co-operation? 5. How did the 
United States come to have a piece of B.C. Coastline? What 
os made it necessary to define the Alaskan boundary 
clearly 

The dispute in the case of the Alaskan boundary hinges 
to a very large extent on what “the ten marine leagues 
from the coast” might mean. Study the map on page 161. 
Which line represents the United States’ claim? Which the 
Canadian claim? What “coastline” have the Canadian meas- 
ured their 10 marine leagues from? What “coastlines” have 
the United States used? 

. THE QUEBEC MONUMENT 

In Quebec today stands one of the most remarkable 
monuments in the world; a shaft erected by both French 
and British Canadians to the joint memory of both heroes. 
The famous inscription reads as follows: 
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MORTEM VIRTUS COMMUNEM 
FAMAM HISTORIA 
MONUMENTUM POSTERITAS 
DEDIT : 
This has been beautifully translated: 
Upon the two together 
Valor Bestowed Death; 
History, Fame; and Posterity 
This Memorial. 

Here, two generals, the English Wolfe and the French 
Montcalm, heroically fell, mortally wounded; one in the hour 
of victory, the other spared the sorrow of witnessing the 
ceding of half a continent by France to England. 

The year 1934 will mark the 175th anniversary of the 
Battle of Quebec on the. Plains of Abraham, where on the 
13th of Setember 1759, France and England engaged in a 
titanic struggle for the prize of an empire. 

In England, there was rejoicing, mingled with despair 
and sorrow; -for Wolfe had fallen. While old England blazed 
with bonfires, New England was filled with jubilation. Days 
of thanksgiving were proclaimed by the governor; churches 
re-echoed with patriotic sermons and songs of praise. Rev. 
Thomas Foxcroft in the “Old Church” in Boston, inflamed 
his congregation. Rev. Eli Forbes at Brookfield, Mass., de- 
clared ‘God was our Salvation and our Strength; yet He who 
directs the great events of war suffered not our joy to be 
uninterrupted, for we had to lament the fall of the valiant 
and good General Wolfe, whose death demands a tear from 
every British eye, a sigh from every Protestant heart.” 





A mighty war, the “Seven Years War,” was raging with 
intense fury on the European continent; France, Austria, 
and Russia, linked in mortal combat with England and 
Prussia. 

Montcalm, in the prime of life (he was 57 years old), 
was in command of the military forces of France in Amer- 
ica. He was handicapped by a civil governor, jealous and 
determined to destroy his authority and influence. He was 
burdened with lack of regular trained troops, munitions and 
money; and with only a weak local militia, unpaid and un- 
armed. With resources curtailed or destroyed by the super- 
ior British fleet on the high seas; with graft, theft, and in- 
competency daily besetting his military efforts; Montcalm 
continued to maintain the supremacy of France, along the 
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St. Lawrence, through Lake Ontario to Erie and then down 
the Allegheny, the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers in a bow- 
shaped course to the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of almost 
three thousand miles; holding these forts, outposts and 
missionary stations which had been founded by those ad- 
venturesome explorers and devoted priests who had for a 
century and more followed close to the army. 

Wolfe, scarcely more than a boy (he was only 32 when 
he fell), had won his laurels at Louisburg, where he was 
hailed as its hero, and was: now appointed by Pitt—not to 
curb the power of France in America, but to annihilate her. 

Montcalm, a member of one of France’s noble families 
(his distinguished countenance resembled a diplomat rather 
than a warrior) had defeated the British at Fort William 
Henry, successfully repulsed a stubborn attack on Fort Ti- 
conderoga and had now concentrated at Quebec his main 
force, numbering probably 15,000 men including 1200 Indi- 
ans; an army far inferior in training to the British. 

Wolfe, with a striking, angular-shaped face, upturned 
pointed nose, receding forehead and chin, bright eyes, his 
red hair tied in a queue, possessing a complex nature of ten- 
derness, firmness, and integrity, bold, almost rash, always 
full of fire (an habitual invalid, yet with ardor unquench- 
able), was in command of an army approximating 8,000 
British regulars and American rangers and militia; but far 
surpassing the forces of Montcalm, both in efficiency and 
experience. He was determined to capture the fortress and 
town of Quebec before Winter. Time and space forbid 
describing the details of the conflict. While called a skirmish, 
its results were so far-reaching that it was regarded as one 
of the most consequential battles of the world. 

Montcalm was killed at the head of his troops; Wolfe, 
who, Horace Walpole said, ‘is the only British General of 
the reign of George II, who has earned a lasting reputation,” 
fell in the hour of triumph. Montcalm, abandoned by his 
King and Ministry, left to his own fate, today lies buried 
in a rough box in foreign soil. His grave is now tenderly 
guarded by the Ursuline Sisters. Wolfe’s body was carried 
to England in the Royal William, given a military funeral, 
and a monument to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 
GRADE IX Literature 

Ode to a Nightingale 

Your notes will give you what introductory material 
you will need to make clear Keats’ mood of depression 
reflected in the poem. It would be well, I think, first of all 
to get at the kernel of idea, not too easy a task in this in- 
stance, since a reading of the poem leaves you with your 
ears full of music and your mind of rich but varied imag- 
inings. We shall say that the train of idea is, roughly this: 
1. A drousiness steals over Keats as he sinks himself in the 
beauty of the nightingale’s full-thoated melodious song. 2. 
O for a drought of rare vintage to carry him away still 
further into the nightingale’s world of song,— 3. Leaving 
the world behind with all its weariness, fever and fret. 4. 
But rare wine is not needed—poetry or the poetic imagin- 
ation will transport him. 5. There with the nightingale in 
spirit, he imagines to himself all the beauty of the nightin- 
gale’s surroundings. 6. As he listens to that song again, he 
feels that even as the bird could pour out its soul in the 
ecstacy of song, so too could he pour out his life and, 
“cease upon the midnight”. 7. But the song of the bird will 
continue when he is gone, even as it has for generations. 
8. Then the transport passes and the music dies. 

Suggestions and Questions of this sort will, perhaps, 
help your pupils to grasp the general theme: (1) Have you 
ever read a book that made you forget where you were 
and all about the people around you, and carried you right 
away to the scene of the story and the people of the story, 
so that you felt you were fairly living with them? (2) Have 
you ever heard music that seemed to lift you out of your 
usual self? (3) There is a word used for this feeling of 
being taken away from your usual self into another world. 
You are transported out of yourself. You are in a transport. 
When martial, warlike music is played, soldiers are trans- 
ported into a world of action and heroic deeds. If you 
listen to lively music you are transported to a world of 
lively, vital feeling; if you listen to sad and solemn music, 
all the world of sadness rushes in on you even if you have 
no reason to be sad yourself at the time. (4) Have you 
ever felt beautiful music catch you by the throat even if 
it wasn’t sad at all? 

Now Keats is in the garden in the dusk of the evening, 
listening to the nightingale’s song and the longer he listens 
the more he gives himself up to the beauty of that melody. 
Read the first stanza and tell me how that melody affects 
him. (Make blackboard notes of the general architecture 
of idea. It will aid in clarity). There is a wish embodied 
in the second stanza. What is that wish and what is its 
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purpose? ... “And with thee fade away into the forest 
dim” This is the transport of feeling we were speaking of. 
You will notice that there is not a period at the end of the 
second stanza and that the thought continues. What does 
the third stanza add to the idea of the second? But should 
wine, no matter how rare, be necessary before you are able 
to enter into another world of thought and feeling? What 
type of mind would be most easily transported or carried 
away by beauty? Read the fourth stanza. You will see that 
Keats has discarded the aid of Bacchus, the God of Wine. 
Why does he not need him? “Already with thee’. He gives 
himself up to imagining himself with the nightingale. (To 
the end of the fifth stanza a most beautiful description 
of the night). The height of transport or the climax of 
the poem comes in the sixth stanza. What is that climax of 
idea? But still the nightingale’s song would flow on. ‘‘Thou 
wast not born for death.’”’ What does the poet mean? Is 
the last stanza a fitting conclusion for the poem? 

Some General Questions: (1) Prove from the study of 
this poem that the more widely you read, the easier it be- 
comes to understand and appreciate what you read. (2) 
What descriptive passages appeal most fully to your senses? 
(3) Make a list of words or phrases that appeal to you 
because of their truth, beauty or unusualness. e.g. “sun- 
burnt mirth”. (4) Notice how often vowel and consonant 
sounds are repeated to aid the music of a line. To the 
earliest English writers this repetition of vowels and con- 
sonants represented the great beauty of poetry. This is the 
way they wrote: 

Waged the war-wolf west o’er the panta 
—o —o — an) 


or 
That bark like a bird with breast of foam. 
—o —o —o 

You won’t find it quite so easy to catch the melody or 
music of the repetition in Keats’ lines. The repetition is 
not as bold as the lines quoted. Notice the repetition of 
the vowel sound in the phrase “beechen green’, notice how 
the similar sounds mark the two halves of the line in “Here, 
where men sit and hear each other groan’; the repetition 
of consonants and vowels in “fever and fret”. Make a list 
of the lines where this repetition seems to you to aid the 
music of the line. (5) How often, too, Keats is able to 
suggest his idea by the very sound of the words, e.g. the 
roundness of the nightingale’s tone by ‘“full-throated ease’, 
coolness by the line “cooled a long age in the deep-delved 
earth’. Can you find other examples? 

The Cotter’s Saturday Night 

Introduction: I think this poem requires preparation, 
otherwise the first reading may degenerate into a dictionary 
game. There will be a large number of words unfamiliar 
even to the pupil who has read Scotch poems and stories. 

Where is Scotland? What stories have you read of Scot- 
land? (‘Scottish Chiefs” might be given here and you could 
use your opportunity to have one pupil tell others of Wil- 
liam Wallace.) What picture of Scotch life have you got 
from these stories? (probably rather martial one—stories 
telling of fighting for Scottish independence—to help Bon- 
nie Prince Charlie—border warfare between Scotch and 
English). Burns “Cotter’s Saturday Night” will give you 
another picture of Scotch life. 

Have we any Scotch people in Canada? Do you know 
any? How do you distinguish the Scotch from any other 
nationality (Tartan, speech ...). What Scotch words have 
you heard or learned from your reading? (Make black- 
board note of words: question as to where the words have 
been met. A number will have been learned from Scotch 
songs—some of them Burns’ songs. Just say, “That is one 
of Burns’ songs” whenever that is the case. Sir Walter Scott 
will have contributed some. Don’t be afraid to talk generally 
about these authors and what they have written as you 
are collecting your vocabulary. Have the words used to 
illustrate their meaning or given in connection with line or 
context where they are met. You may find these words 
among your list: braes, bonny, sae, fu’, mon, bairns, hame, 
blaw, frae, tak, amang, e’e, braw, guid, auld, lang, aft, 
wha, ken, nae, sair, cannie, hae, wad, gie, oursels, cauld, 
stane, ca’, mickle, drap. 

There will be other words that perhaps you can intro- 
duce in some fashion that will be meaningful and that will 
add to the general understanding of the poem when you 
first read it: e.g. “I said that Burns wold give you another 
picture of the Scotch life. He will take you to the little 
farmstead or cot (blackboard), the cotter’s hame, a rather 
lonely or isolated little cottage on the moor. What is your 
picture of a Scotch moor? It’s a November evening and 
the wind blaws chill and sughs about the little cottage. What 
would you guess that word to mean? What word do we use 
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in English that is very similar? (You need hardly interrupt 
your story as you introduce some of these words beyond 
asking for the substitution of the English meaning for the 
Scotch word). The day’s moil is over, the farmer or cotter 
leaves his pleugh, and taks his hameward way through the 
gathering dusk. Presently he sees a gleam of light from 
his own ingle (N.B. for inside his little cot is a scene of 
warmth and happiness) ete.” Do not prolong this introduc- 
tion to the point of weariness. Try to keep your pictures 
true to the poem and the treatment in keeping with its 
spirit. 

Some Questions to Discuss: (1) How does the close of 
a Scotch November day compare with ours? (2) What does 
the welcome tell you about the home life? (3) How does 
the mother spend her day? The older children? Have there 
ever been times in Canada when the home life resembled the 
cotter’s? (4) Describe the supper. (5) Why is the mother 
satisfied with Jenny’s young man? (6) Why is luxury a 
contagion? How did luxury affect Rome? (7) How may the 
patriot and the poet bard be said to combine to inspire a 
country? (8) What stanzas leave the clearest pictures in 
your mind? (9) How does the home life of this cotter’s 
family resemble your own? How does it differ? Are there 
any ways in which this life of the Scotch peasant seem to 
you superior or inferior to your own home life? Do this 
family seem to be happy? Can you understand why? (10) 
Would you have any right to think that Burns had read 
Gray’s “Elegy”? Are there any indications throughout the 
poem that Burns, although a farmer, was also a reader? 
Are you as familiar with the Bible as Burns was? (N.B. 
“stacher’’ seems to me such a good word to indicate the 
unsteady gait of the “‘wee thing” that is just beginning to 
walk. Can you find others that are equally expressive of 
the idea?) 

Illustrative Material: Perry Pictures, Springfield, Mass., 
U.S.A.—Burns and His Home, 81, 82. 

The Isles of Greece 

This poem is a study in both History and Geography. Its 
understanding and appreciation presuppose a knowledge of 
Greek Geography, Literature and History. That was the back- 
ground that Byron himself brought to its composition and 
if it is the business of the interpreter and student to enter 
as fully as possible into the author’s point of view, he must 
equip his mind with some of the knowledge that led to 
Byron’s enthusiasm for things Greek. 

Geography: to teach this lesson effectively you would 
need a sketch map of Greece showing: Islands—Lesbos, 
Delos, Chios (Scio), Samos. (Follow the Asia Minor coast 
from north to south to find all but Delos, half way between 
Asia Minor and the Mainland of Greece). Towns—Teos 
(half-way down coast of Asia Minor), Marathon (in At- 
tica), Salamis (not far from Athens), Thermopylae (fol- 
low the island of Eubaea to its northernmost point). Pro- 
montory—Sunium (extreme south of Attica). 

Some Events of Greek History Significant to the poem: 
The great Persian Empire of the East was extending its 
sway over the Greek cities of Asia Minor and threatening 
the very centre of Greek life, Athens itself. A victorious 
Persian fleet landed at Marathon barely one day’s journey 
from Athens. But the Athenians gave battle themselves and 
marched out 10,000 strong to defeat the Persians and drive 
them with great slaughter to their ships. (The pupils will 
know the name too, because of its use in connection with 
great races. An Athenian runner covered the distance to 
Sparta in thirty-six hours—a distance of 135-140 miles, 
to ask for aid against the Persians). 

To revenge their defeat at Marathon the Persians or- 
ganized an enormous army which gathered from all points 
to the Hellespont, where for seven days and seven nights 
the bridges spanning the Hellespont “groaned beneath the 
living tide that Asia was pouring into Europe’. The army 
then passed through Thrace and on into Greece. It was 
decided that a stand should be made against the invading 
army at Thermopylea, a narrow pass leading from northern 
into central Greece, “pressed on one side by the sea and 
on the other by rugged mountain ridges’. Here, because 
the Olympian games were in progress, were stationed but 
300 Spartans and about 6,000 allies from different states. 
For two days the Persians tried to storm the pass, but every 
attempt to force the way was repulsed, even the 10,000 
Immortals, the bodyguard of the great Persian King “were 
hurled back from the Spartan front like waves from a cliff’’. 
But through the treachery of a Greek a byway over the 
mountains was revealed to the Persians. The allies were 
allowed to escape while there was yet time, but the Spartans, 
although surrounded, held to their posts-until slain to the 
last man. 
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The Persians had now gained entrance to central Greece 
and the Greeks fled before them, leaving their empty cities 
to be destroyed. But as a last stand all the soldiers of Attica 
were crowded into the fleet at Salamis (an island), where 
the Persian fleet attacked them. “From a lofty throne upon 
the shore the Persian King, Xerxes, overlooked the scene 
and watched the results.”” The entire Persian fleet numbered 
about 750 vessels; the Grecian about 380 ships. The Per- 
sian fleet was broken to pieces and 200 of the ships de- 
stroyed. 

Figures in Greek Literature and Legend: Sappho, Ana- 
creon, Homer, Heracles (or Hercules). Sappho and Anacreon 
could hardly be made the subject of special study, but 
stories from the Iliad and Odyssey and tales of Hercules 
should form part of the legendary lore of every reasonably 
enriched mind. 

Suggestions for Teaching: First lesson—Oral Composi- 
tion and Literature combined. A day with some Greek 
heroes and heroic events. (For somewhat similar suggestions 
see Bolenius—“The Teaching of Oral English’). The day 
calls for reports from students who have previously re- 
ceived assignments on (1) Hercules, who was the greatest 
of the national heroes of the Greeks, and was said to have 
performed such wonderful feats of strength and endurance 
that he was finally given a place among the immortal gods. 
These feats of extraordinary prowess are known as the 
twelve labors of Hercules. The story of Hercules securing 
the Three Golden Apples from the garden of Hesperides is 
one of these tales. If Hawthorne’s “Wonder Book’ is in 
your library you will find an excellent version of that story 
there, which will, of course, need to be very much con- 
densed in order to meet the requirements of a brief report. 

(If it should happen that you are not sure whether or 
not your library contains material on Hercules, there could 
be no better piece of practice in the handling of books 
assigned your class than that they should be asked to find 
out whether there was material available. Run through 
titles of books in your record book for possible titles 
first of all. Show the class how to consult the index and 
chapter titles—the widest readers of the school, who are 
good reference librarians). (2) On Homer—see any general 
history, such as Myers, and for stories from the Iliad and 
Odyssey see “The Iliad for Boys and Girls”—Alfred Church; 
“The Odyssey for Boys and Girls’”— Alfred Church; “The 
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Adventures of Odysseus and the Tales of Troy’—Padraic 
Colum; “The Children’s Homer’’—Padraic Colum. Any one 
or more of these stories of the Fall of Troy, Circe’s Palace, 
the Cyclops or Scylla and Charybdis would be good here. 
(3) Marathon, (4) Thermopylae, and (5) Salamis. (Have 
sketch map on hand). See Myer’s General History for 
quite good accounts. (These last, 3, 4, and 5, should show 
their connection with one another. You might include Milti- 
ades in these reports if you have time). 

Second Lesson: (a) Have your sketch map on hand. 
“Here are The Isles of Greece. This, Chios, is said to be the 
birth place of Homer, this of Anacreon, another Greek 
poet, this of Sappho, the famous Greek Poetess”. (Mark 
Homer, etc., in coloured chalk). “Here is Delos’’ (give legend 
according to your notes). etc. (b) “There is your map of 
Greece. Tell me now why it is not surprising that the 
Greeks should have been great adventurers on the sea, like 
Odysseus and Jason, who went across the sea to seek the 
Golden Fleece.” “Do you know the stanza from Words- 
worth’s ‘England and Switzerland’— 

Two voices are there; one is of the Sea, 
One of the mountains; each a mighty voice: 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty! 

What does Wordsworth mean by saying that the voices 
of the sea and of the mountains were Liberty’s chosen 
music? Wordsworth’s poem is called ‘England and Switzer- 
land’. Why? It might also have been possible that these 
great voices or influences might have had something to do 
with building up the Greek character of the past.” 

Byron says in “The Isles of Greece”: 

The mountains look on Marathon 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 

Marathon was a fitting place for a great victory. It 
would be an interesting thing to think why Greece is no 
longer great. During the time of Alexander the Great of 
Macedonia the Greek states and the Oriental countries as 
far east as India were brought under one rule and Myers 
points out that the evil effects of these conquests were far 
reaching. “The sudden acquisition by the Greeks of the 
enormous wealth of the Persian Empire and contact with 
the vices and the effeminate luxury of the Oriental nations, 
had a most demoralizing effect upon Hellenic life. Greece 
became corrupt and she in turn corrupted Rome.” Here 
is further illustration of an idea we found in Burns’ 
“Cotter’s Saturday Night’. Quote the line. Byron wrote 
his poem in 1828, when the sun of Greece “was set” and 
“The Isles of Greece’ is a lament. 

Now read your poem. Don’t be afraid to make occasional 
pause to refer to ideas or information already gathered 
during the Composition period or introduction. 

Some Questions for Discussion: On the theme—(1) I 
want to make clear the meaning of two words before ask- 
ing a question. The words are negative and positive. If we 
were preparing a Christmas concert, your attitude would 
be negative if you should sit about saying “Il wish we had 
Frank M. in school this year. Wasn’t he good as Scrooge 
last Christmas? And he was so full of ideas!’ But your 
attitude would be positive if, for example, one of you were 
to say, ‘“‘Let’s look in the library for Christmas poems,” 
and another, “They might have some suggestions in ‘The 
A.T.A. Magazine’!”’ As we said before Byron’s poem is a 
lament for the fallen greatness of Greece, but it is not 
merely a lament, it is of a more positive character as well. 
What is the positive side of Byron’s theme? (2) By what 
means does Byron attempt to rouse the Greeks to fight 
for their liberty against the turks? (3) The poem falls 
into two natural divisions. Where does the second section 
of the poem begin? What general title would you give each 
of the sections? (4) Would you say that Byron would agree 
with Myers (see above) as to the reason for the modern 
Greek slavery of spirit? 

There are two very famous lines in this poem, “The 
mountains look . . . on the sea”. They suggest the mighty 
natural forces influential in building up a spirit of free- 
dom, but there are other reasons. Could you think of any? 
(The vividness of the brief picture: the musical quality of 
the lines, the effectiveness of the repetition of words and 
sounds . . .). Do you find other lines that attract you? 
that you think ineffective? 

The Solitary Reaper 

(1) What word used in the poem itself seems best to 
describe the Highland girl’s song? (2) What does Words- 
worth suggest might be the theme of the reaper’s song? 
There is a well-loved and long remembered line from 
Virgil’s “Aeneid” that you might like to think of when you 
recall that plaintive Highland Song, “Sunt lacrimae rerum, 
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et mentem mortalia tangunt’”’ (Literally, there are tears 
for things, and mortal sorrows touch the heart). Words- 
worth himself writes elsewhere of the “still sad music of 
humanity’—that there is an undercurrent of sadness in 
human life. (3) Would there be anything in the natural 
circumstances or environment of the scene that would tend 
to make the singer’s song a melancholy one? (4) Do people 
ever sing melancholy or plaintive songs when they are quite 
happy? (5) Notice the very simple wording, “old, unhappy, 
far-off things’. You do not have to use resounding words 
to write good poetry. These simple words are effective be- 
cause of their rhythmic quality, and their sincere feeling. 
Can you find other effective lines that are very simply 
expressed? (6) The sound of the words of the first four 
lines of the last stanza suggests the continuous quality of 
the reaper’s song? What words are particularly helpful in 
securing this effect? (7) There are some interesting mental 
pictures here. Stop long enough to enjoy them. (8) Of 
what other poem do the last two lines of this remind you? 
To a Skylark 
(1) “And hark! how blithe the throstle sings! 
He, too, is no mean preacher. 
Come forth into the light of things; 
Let nature be your teacher.” 

Has the skylark anything to teach? (2) What is Words- 
worth’s answer to the question that he asks in the first two 
lines of the first stanza? (3) What is so particularly effec- 
tive about the music or rhythm of the last line of the first 
stanza? (4) “A privacy of glorious light’”’ is a very arrest- 
ing phrase. How may a blaze of light be described as a 
“privacy”? Notice how truly Wordsworth is using words 
here. (5) What is there about the skylark’s song that so 
particularly catches the imagination? (6) Contrast the phil- 
osophy of life in Tennyson’s “Ulysses” with that of “To 
a Skylark’. Ulysses you will remember could not “rest from 
travel”, he was “always roaming with a hungry heart’. 

“Push off,’ says Ulysses, “‘and sitting well in order smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars until I die”. for 

“All experience is an arch where-thro’ 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move.” 

Which would seem to you the pleasanter life to follow? 

Which would seem to you the harder to live up to? 


FACTS ABOUT GEYSERS > 


Found Only in Yellowstone, Iceland and New Zealand 

Some time ago a new geyser appeared in the Yellowstone 
National Park. For three hours, twice every day, this gey- 
ser jets forth a column of hot water and steam. It does so, 
that is, if it has not already ceased, for the life of a geyser 
is often quite uncertain. 

Geyser is an Icelandic word. Iceland is one of the three 
places in the world where geysers spout; the other two are 
New Zealand and the United States. According to Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary, “‘geysir’ was the name 
of a certain hot spring in Iceland, from a word meaning 
“to rush furiously,” which came in its turn from a word 
meaning “to gush.” 

The correct pronunciation of geyser is as though it were 
spelled “gi-ser” or “gi-zer,” the “i” long as in “ice.’”?’ When 
the first syllable is given the sound of long “a,” the pronun- 
ciation then approximates the Icelandic manner of speaking 
the word. 

A geyser consists of a tube or hollow crater in rock, 
which fills up with ground water over a rock bottom which 
is heated by volcanic conditions. The water gradually gets 
hot, approaching the vaporizing point. When a little spills 
over the top, the delicate balance is upset, and the water 
nearest the hot rock instantaneously turns to steam, ex- 
panding immediately with a force sufficient to send the hot 
water and steam jetting forth until the tube-like crater is 
empty. The interval between jets is the time it takes for 
the water to fill the crater and become thoroughly heated 
again. 
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